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B TOOLS 


V & B ALL STEEL WOOD CHISELS 
Extra Refined Steel—Oil Tempered—Knurled 


wenn Ae / Handles — Polished Finish Blades and Bevels 


ree mmenay cree tas oe V & B ALL STEEL WOOD CHISELS meet the 

demand for a prying and cutting chisel that can be 
used for all classes of work. In appearance they 
are neat and attractive. These V& BALL STEEL 
WOOD CHISELS are so designed and the quality 
of the steel is such that they will not break or take 
a set. The handles are properly tempered so that 
they can be used with a hammer without breaking 
or crystallizing. They will hold a good edge on 
account of the density of the steel, and the weight 
of the handles insure quick cutting on heavy work. 


Your customers will prefer the V & B ALL STEEL 


















































DISPLAY ASSORTMENT NUMBER 100 WOOD CHISELS to the regular wooden handle 
Contains 6—% inch, 4—1 inch, and 2—1%4 inch chisels which, on account of their flexibility, break 
V & B ALL STEEL WOOD CHISELS when used for prying. 


DEALERS—GET THIS DISPLAY ASSORTMENT— NOW 


This assortment of 12 V & B ALL STEEL WOOD CHISELS, packed in a neat looking, 
strong cardboard display box, can be used to good advantage on your show case or as a part 
of your window display. The V & B guarantee of quality is behind every tool bearing our 
V & B Trade Mark. Every article we manufacture is closely inspected and severely tested 
before leaving our factory. Today is the time to take advantage of our guarantee and many 
years of successful manufacturing experience. Our line is very large and complete. Give 
yourself the assurance of satisfied customers by giving your customers satisfactory tools. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
SHOWING FULL LINE OF HIGH GRADE TOOLS 


VAUGHAN & BUSHNELL MFG. CO. 


MAKERS OF FINE TOOLS 
2114 Carroll Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASS!IFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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TRAE: NAME 


RANE 





TeAoe wave Ce 


on the market today. 


The JFRRONTRANE Steel Furnace is 
simply and strongly built of tight- 
riveted steel; is easily cleaned; stays in 
order; is durable and fool-proof. It 
gives dealers the maximum profit and 





calling attention to the 
Wegive them store signs, that stir up trade. 


Don’t you want to join tho FRONT RANE 


Club? Write us for particulars. 


Good !w 
ing eee BAT PANE 
is too hot for us, 





TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S, PAT. OFF, 








yy 


plus FRONT PRANK Service afford the live 


eaber the most attractive Furnace Proposition 


We Help FRONT RANE Dealers 


by furnishing them attractive window and 
counter cards, with ‘‘pep” and “punch” in them, 


FFRRONT RANE Steel Furnace. 
We furnish 


them cuts for their local news-paper advertising. Wegivethemallkinds 
of “dealer helps,’ and above all, we are spending thousands of dollars in 
a National Advertising Campaign that will make the name of the 


Steel Furnace a household term from sea to sea. 


Haynes - Langenberg 
Manufacturing Co. 


+ 4058 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NK Steel Furnace 


TRADE 





minimum trouble, because it gives con- 
sumers the maximum service and satis- 
faction. But besides furnishing an 
A-1 Furnace. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 
PusBLisHED Every SATURDAY 
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Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Its Possessions (Invariably in Advance) OnE Year PostaGe Parp $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PostaGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PostaGE Pap $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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Tue problem that is confronting the manufacturer, 
the jobber and the retailer today is that of transporta- 


tion. Complaints are long and loud be- 
Buy in the cause of the delay in receiving ship- 
Nearest ; . ; 
ments, on the other hand the railroads 

Market. 


are taxed to the utmost, their lines are 
congested by the extraordinary demand made upon 
them for the shipment of munitions of war and other 
material incident to it. Officials of the various roads 
are seeking to devise ways and means out of the maze 
in which they find themselves and to satisfy the de- 
mands of both the individual jobber and the Govern- 
ment, but the solution is not in sight. 

Buyers of merchandise that must be shipped by 
freight are being advised by the United States Gov- 
ernment, heads of the important trunk lines, economists 
and others to buy their goods at the nearest market, 

wholesalers 
What is for the good 


and many manufacturers and are in 
sympathy with this suggestion. 
of one should be to the advantage of all without dis- 
tinction. Then, again, another point to be considered 
is the continued advance in prices which imperils bust 
ness today and is a serious drawback to all classes of 
trade. To offset 
necessary for the merchant to abandon the market in 


these as far as possible, it may be 


which he has been buying perhaps for many years, an] 
trust his fortune to one nearer home. No merchant 
can afford to ignore any economies that mean life to 
his business. He should study freight rates and con 
ditions, and avoid the small lot freight charges whic’ 
he incurs by buying at a long distance and are a 
handicap to him as against the merchant who perhaps 
purchases the same line of goods in a nearby marke: 
and has the advantage of trainload rates. Another 
benefit to be derived from buying nearer home is the 
fact that the goods are not so long in transit and 
consequently can be turned into cash in a shorter 
period of time. 

In many cases, sentiment has had a great deal to do 
with buying goods. It may be that the retailer or 
merchant has become on very friendly terms with the 
salesman from whom he has been buying for many 
years, and represents a house in a far distant city 
which from time to time has shown him many favors. 
For this reason, he dislikes to cut loose from it and 
go into a nearer market to which he is perhaps a 
Stranger. Under existing conditions, sentiment must 
be eliminated for the sake of economy which we all 
must practice at this juncture in our Nation’s history, 
he should seek the nearest market. It may seem to be 
a radical move to make but it is only in line with the 
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$2.00 Per Year. 


veneral trend of business and one that sooner or later 
must be made. Manufacturers and wholesalers ap- 
preciate the situation and are governing themselves ac- 
cordingly, and it is up to the retailer for his own 
preservation to do the same. 





ISvERY man in business whether in the manufacturing, 
jobbing or retail branches is engaged in that particula: 
for the 
whatever capital he sees fit with the ex- 
pectation of increasing this capital and 


sphere purpose of investing 


Profits. 


making a living for himself and others 
that may be dependent upon him. Aside from this, he 
expects and is entitled to make a profit in his invest- 
ment after all charges have been made upon him, This 
may be large or small, according to the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded and his aptitude to take ad- 
vantage of the various changes in the market which 
The 
keeps his attention riveted upon the cost of the raw 


may occur from time to time. manufacturer 


material both in home and foreign markets, the jobber 
the manufacturer's 
quotations on the finished product and last, but not 


or wholesaler watches closely 
least, the retailer closely scans the jobber’s prices for 
special discounts and attractive offerings each with the 
same object in view; to-wit, profits. But right here 
is a point which some may have overlooked in put- 
ting the earnings of their capital to the best advantage. 
If he allows the profits of his business to remain in 
the business for its expansion then they have not been 
realized and may never be. Almost every city or town 
throughout the country can tell of instances where 
business houses have for a time prospered, grown by 
means of their profits and afterwards gradually gone 
into decay and finally perhaps into bankruptcy, the 
proprietors realizing only such profits as they with- 
drew from the business and devoted to themselves. If 
they had withdrawn profits from one business for in- 
vestment in another, there is no distribution to them- 
selves but merely a shift to another. It is a superficial 
view therefore to regard savings and profits which are 
invested in production as having been distributed or 
devoted to private purposes. 

Profits of savings are indispensable and are not to 
They 
represent the surplus income of individuals whether 
accumulated rapidly by the introduction of a new 


be regarded as beneficial to the owners alone. 


utility, or gained by the many changes which are al 
ways taking place in the business world, or the resutt 
of a plain superiority in business management. What- 
ever the source, therefore, profit is surplus income 
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available for investment which puts new ideas into 
effect and carries the world forward in industrial 
methods. 





THE significance of the word “thrift” is looked 
upon in different ways by different persons. It is a 
good thing to practice along certain lines, 
but when misapplied it often works 
harm. The term indicates economy in 
management and frugality, as against 
recklessness and waste in both time and money. It is 
not akin to parsimony or niggardliness which char- 
acterizes the actions of the miser, but the business 
man who watches out for leaks in his business and 
seeks to find a way whereby they can be remedied, 
who discounts his bills as they become due and con- 
sequently secures the best terms his jobber can give 
him, who is careful to train his help in the way he 
would have them go, is practicing thrift along the 
lines that will eventually lead him to competency. It 
was the thrift of hundreds of thousands of people 
that made the $2,000,000,000 Liberty Bond sale a suc- 
cess. It meant that for the most part those who 
bought the bonds had exercised frugality and had 
put aside from time to time a portion of their earn- 
ings in case of need. 

It is the habit of thrift that is the basis of accum- 
ulation of capital in the banks, which in its turn helps 
to float large industries, and it is upon this that our 
Government will have to depend for the successful 


Thrift. 


carrying out of the war. 

In some European countries, provision for the fu- 
ture is enforced by law. Wage earners are compelled 
to set aside a certain part of their earnings for a fund 
out of which old age pensions are paid when they are 
too old to be useful workers. In this country it is a 
matter of individual liberty and discretion. 

We have pointed out how the merchant can exercise 
thrift, as concerns his own business, but he must not 
stop there ; it may so happen that he has ‘in his employ 
young men, over whom he can exercise an influence 
in the matter of savings, point out to them the neces- 
sity of making provision for the future, by putting 
aside in the savings bank a certain amount each week 
which may later be turned to account in the purchase 
of a business, and enable them to be independent in 
cas¢ of sudden misfortune. We have in mind at this 
time a large manufacturer who pays his employes lib- 
erally, but care is taken to see that they are not prod- 
igal in its use, and that their home surroundings and 
their amusements are such as to enable them to lead 
clean lives. True, some do not reach the standard, 
but they are always given a word of caution as to 
their mode of living and its consequences which if 
not heeded results in discharge. 

This may be classed as thrift under compulsion, 
which may be right in this case because of the condi- 
tions existing in the plant itself. We do not advocate 
the method for the retail merchant. His clerks are 
under his personal influence daily, and his advice can 
be given in such a way as not to seem officiousness 
which might be resented. It should be left to their 
individual discretion. We believe in the savings bank, 
in the Christmas Club, in the home buying on the in- 
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staliment plan, all of which engender thrift. At this 
time especially it behooves every man and woman, be 
they young or old, to see to it that they economize as 
much as possible and so be prepared for the emergen- 
cies that must arise before our Country is again at 
peace. The man who stints and hoards and starves 
his body to save a dime and who lives in a garret and 
who claims to be poor and is afraid of dying in the 
poor house, is a man who is at first an enemy to his 
country and afterward to himself. He is a clog in 
the wheel of progression, and he has mistaken the 
meaning of the term thrift if he ever knew it, and 
the world would be better without him. 








A GLANCE through the columns of the daily papers 
carrying the classified advertising for help wanted 
reveals only too plainly the fact that the 


Curtailing inch of labor shortage is being felt on 
war Some all sides, and it is evident also from the 
Expenses. ‘ ; : ; 


diversified character of the needs, as 
shown by the advertising, that the draft has struck 
home in all lines of industries. No state or county is 
exempted so that the pressure is evenly distributed all 
over the country. It is apparent therefore that wher- 
ever possible one man must do two men’s work. While 
women can be employed to a certain extent, it must 
be remembered that female labor is now being used 
to capacity and is not adaptable for many lines of 
work. Such expenditures as can be temporarily dis- 
pensed with without injury to business must give way 
to more important matters. 

From advices received from various sources it is 
evident that there will be a curtailment in the number 
of exhibits at coming conventions, the help and ma- 
terial necessary for such exhibits being needed by 
employers in the shops and offices. The necessity of 
cutting down expense of this character is paramount 
to other matters. Many of the associations accus- 
tomed to making regular exhibits will doubtless regret 
the necessity for this action, but it is one of the sacri- 
fices which must be made in view of present condi- 
tions. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 





From our own experience, many of us recall how a 
successful termination of one endeavor has inspire’ 
and given us the incentive to undertake another ven- 
ture of greater proportions. The “Stimulus of Suc- 
cess,’ so aptly described by Orison Swett Marden in 
the following lines, is a tangible spur to achievement 
and enables us to put forth the best there is in us: 

The Stimulus of Success. 

Many of us are more or less in doubt as to the 
amount and quality of our ability until we have actual- 
ly made good, until we have demonstrated our power 
through achievement. The first success feeds, arouses 
and unlocks latent energies, calls out more resources; 
and the second success calls out still more. Each 
achievement increases confidence and self-faith until 
one begins to see that there is almost no limit to one’s 


. possible achievement. With each new victory his cou™ 


age rises, his ambition grows, his self-faith increases, 
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his latent potencies develop and he constantly increases 
his power to do greater and better things. 
* * * 


Jerry Donahue of the Wabash Screen Door Com- 
pany was coming down from the Minneapolis factory 
the other evening on the train and in the smoker the 
boys were telling stories and when it came to Jerry’s 
turn, he perpetrated this one: 

An old farmer couldn’t really believe that people 
who were miles apart were able to converse over a 
telephone wire. 

One day his wife went to a distant friend who had 
a telephone in her house. During the afternoon the 
farmer sought shelter from a thunderstorm in the 
house of a neighbor, who also possessed a telephone 
and who persuaded the farmer to call up his wife as a 
little surprise. 

Following instructions, the farmer put the receive: 
to his ear, and, after the usual preliminaries, shouted : 

“Halloa, Jane!” 

Just then a flash of lightning struck the wire and he 
fell to the floor under the force of the shock. 

Rising to his feet and shaking his head wisely, tie 
said: 

“It’s wonderful! That was Jane right enough.” 


*x * ” 


W. J. Keene of the Chicago Spring Butt Company 
has a friend who is a government official at Wash- 
ington, who last week told him: 

“We are continually turning down requests for con- 
sulships. Our consular service, you know, has been 
taken altogether out of politics. 

“You can not talk now as Consul Smith talked in 
the past. 

“*So you’ve got a Consulship, eh?’ a traveler said 
to Smith. 

“*Yes,’ Smith answered, lighting a cigar. 

“Ts it hard work?’ asked the traveler. 
“‘Not after you get it,’ Smith replied.” 

x * x 


The following from the pen of George W. Burr wil! 
be appreciated by any one who has had the handling 
of help to any extent, for if there is one factor more 
than any other which causes losses in business, it i 
carelessness : 

Man’s Worst Enemy. 

I am more powerful than the combined armies of 
the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all the wars of th 
world. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and I have wrecked 
more homes than the mightiest of siege guns. 

[ steal in the United States alone more than three 
hundred million dollars each year. 

[ spare no one, and find my victims among the rich 
and poor alike ; the young and the old; the strong and 
the weak; widows and orphans know me. 

[ loom up to such proportions that I cast mv shadow 
over every field of labor from the turning of the grind 
stone to the moving of every train. 

I massacre thousands upon thousands of wage earn- 
ers in a year. 
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I lurk in unseen places and do most of my work 
silently. You are warned against me, but you heed not. 

I am relentless. I am everywhere; in the home, on 
the street, in the factory, at railroad crossings and on 
the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and death, and yet few 
seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or maim; I give nothing, but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

! am carelessness. 

oe 


Joe Grubb was making a trip to Texas and he insists 
that while perusing his evening paper he heard the 
following story: 

Hotel Clerk (to bell hop )—‘Look in the poker room 
and see if Colonel Slocum is ahead! If he is, page 
him, and say he is wanted at the desk! He owes me 
seven dollars!” 

x * x 


George H. Harper on his way home one day re- 
galed the boys in the smoker with this one: 
Said Mr. Meeker—‘Didn’t I always give you my sa!- 
ary check the first of every month?” 
Mrs. Meeker—“Yes, but you never told me that you 
got paid on the Ist and 15th, you embezzler.” 
* *k « 


Charles Forsyth was telling some of the boys in the 
smoker the other night about an experience he had 
while calling on an antique dealer down in the French 
section of New Orleans. 

The antique dealer was trying to sell an old violin. 

“This is the very fiddle,” he said, “on which Nero 
played while Rome was burning.” 

“But that is a myth,” objected the customer. 
“Well, didn’t I say so?” said the dealer. “The name 
of Myth used to be on the case, but it’s so old it’s got 


worn off.” 
x * * 


It is a failing with many of us to procrastinate in 
the expression of our feelings towards a man and our 
appreciation of his efforts until we read his obituary 
in the newspapers or to send flowers to adorn his 
casket, when it would have been just as easy to have 
given him a boost and a word of approbation while 
he was able to appreciate it and to make his sick room 
redolent with fragrance, to cheer him during sickness. 
[ was forcibly reminded of this when | read the fol 


lowing from the Philadelphia North American: 


Do it Now. 
If with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is doing, 
If you like him or you love him tell him now; 
Don't withhold your approbation till the parson makes oration 
\s he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow; 
For no matter how you shout it, he won't really care about it 
He won't know how many teardrops you have shed 
If you think some praise is due him, now’s the time to slip 
it to him, 
lor he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead! 
More than fame and more than money is the comment kind 
and sunny, 
And the heartv, warm approval of a friend 
For it gives to life a savor, and it make ou stronger, braver, 
(nd it gives you heart and spirit to the end 
If he earns your praise—bestow it; if ye e him let him 
know it: 
Let the words of true enco agement ( d 
Do not wait till life is over at ( derneath the clover 
For he cannot read his tombstone he’s dead! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








THE NEED FOR HIGH GRADE RANGES. 


Did you ever stop to impress your prospects with 
the number of times a range is used in the household ? 
Something like a thousand meals are cooked on it 
every year, and every meal that is prepared on it has 
a direct bearing on the customers’ health and on their 
pocketbook, not to speak of the difference it makes 
in their happiness, whether they are enjoying well 
cooked, savory dishes or underdone or burned food. 

One of the great causes of waste in the individual 
family and in the country at large is the spoilage of 
foods by bad cooking, and this is especially wasteful 
in these days of unusual fopd prices. You can use 
such arguments to convince your prospects of the need 
for high grade ranges. 


o> 


THE FOOD FOR YOUR BUSINESS. 





The stocks of stoves and ranges that go into your 
store are the food upon which your business is nour- 
ished and grown. Your method of selling, your 
courtesy, your display, important as they are, only 
dispose of that which you buy. Remember that your 
results and profits are shaped by net cost, net quality, 
net value and the net possible selling price. 


sedsthiaisaianindiiliadinsenstsicieis 
OVAL STOVE PIPE REDUCER. 

Just now everyone is seeking to save as much time 
and labor, which means money, as they can. This is 
equally true of the stove business 
which will soon be very active. 
The oval stove pipe reducer, shown 
herewith, which is manufactured 
by the Sullivan-Geiger Company, 
501-509 Madison Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, is both a time and 
It is made with a 





Sullivan-Geiger Oval 
Stove Pipe Reducer. 

money saver. 
seven inch oval bottom, which is said to fit exactly 
over the oval collar of stove or range, reduces to six 
inches around the top, which is claimed to be much 
preferable to the system heretofore in vogue of using 
the 7 to 6 inch stovepipe. They are made of uniform 
For economy sake every 
Full informa- 


color and polished steel. 
stove dealer should adopt these goods. 
tion and price list can be obtained from the Company. 


eo. 


POOR OLD ‘‘MAN.”’ 


Man comes into the world without his consent, and 
leaves it against his will. During his stay on earth, 
his time is spent in one continuous round of contraries 
and misunderstandings. In his infancy he’s an angel; 
in his boyhood he’s a devil; in his manhood he’s every- 
thing from a lizard up; in his duties, he’s a darn 
fool; if he raises a family he’s a chump; if he raises 


a check he’s a thief, and then the law raises cain with 
him ; if he’s a poor man, he’s a poor manager and has 
no sense; if he’s rich he’s dishonest, but considered 
smart; if he’s a politician, he’s a grafter and a crook; 
if he’s out of politics, you can’t place him, as he is an 
undesirable citizen; if he goes to church, he’s a hypo- 
crite; if he stays away, he’s a sinner; if he donates to 
foreign missions he does it for show; if he doesn’t he’s 
stingy and a tight wad. When he first comes into the 
world everybody wants to kiss him; before he goes 
out they all want to kick him; if he dies young there 
was a great future before him; if he lives to a ripe 
age, then, of course, he’s living to save funeral ex- 


penses. 





FACTS. 


In emphasizing the need for high grade stoves and 
ranges, the Globe Stove & Range Company, Kokomo, 
Indiana, in their new catalog recently issued, cite the 
following facts: 

305 days in a year. 
3 number of meals a day. 


number of times a range is used in a year. 
5 average number per family. 

number of meals prepared in a year. 

5 average cost per meal per person. 





cost of meals per family for one year. 
25 years average life of a Globe Stove. 


$20,531.25 cost of meals during the life of stove. 

Considering present high food costs, can your cus- 
tomer afford to buy a poor range? Can’t you show 
them that a high grade range like the Globe with its 
exceptionally efficient baking oven, air-tight construc- 
tion and fuel saving firebox is one oi the best invest- 
ments in the world today? 


A SUGGESTION ABOUT STOVE AND METAL 
POLISHES. 





The retail hardware dealer scarcely needs to be re- 
minded of the approach of the Fall season when the 
careful housekeeper will begin to set her home in or- 
der and prepare for colder days and nights. The 
kitchen in which she spends much of her time will 
receive close attention, especially the stove er range, 
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which she delights to have bright and shining. The 
Black Silk Liquid Stove Polish, manufactured by the 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works, Sterling, Illinois, it 
is said, will at once be able to satisfy her demands and 
assure her of satisfaction, especially when she is given 
to understand that this polish will not dry out, rust 
through the can, or freeze. Here are selling points 
which should not be overlooked. This company also 
manufactures a metal polish and an iron enamel, both 
of which should command a ready sale. It has been 
making high grade polishes for twenty-five years, 
hence the reputation it has obtained for reliability 


Folders and price list will be sent upon request. 
- -o@o_—" 


ADVERTISING ADAGES. 





Advertise first, then theorize. 

Advertising never takes a day off. 

Sweet are the uses of advertising. 

No day without an advertisement. 

The path to the purse is publicity. 

Don’t let the public guess ; tell them. 

Advertise today, and sell tomorrow. 

No man buys what #e never heard of. 

Trust in providence, and printer’s ink. 

Poor advertisements are better than none. 

Advertising that costs nothing is worth it. 

If ashamed of your business, keep it dark. 

There is nothing so “lucky” as advertising. 

Plant advertisements that sales may grow. 

Tibet doesn’t advertise, but this is America. 

Honesty is the best policy—with advertising. 

If your business is honest, why make it secret ? 

The best advertising is the cheapest in the end. 

Flowers may blush unseen—you must advertise. 

You know what is advertised—and so do others. 

If you don’t advertise your business, the sheriff may. 

Fishing without bait is business without advertising. 

Never put off till tomorrow the advertising of today. 

Mind your own business, and put others in mind 
of it. 

Every advertisement hits somebody ; some hit every- 
body. 

Put a plain story in print—flourishes in the waste 
basket. 

You can speak to friends, but must advertise to 
strangers. 

To get what you want, make others want what 
you've got. 

“When this you see, remember me,” is the key to 
advertising. 

The only thing that survives the past are those that 
were printed. 

The man who doesn’t advertise ought to chum with 
a mummy. 

Successive advertising is more than addition, it is 
multiplication. 

The pen is mightier than the sword—the printing 
press than the gatling gun. 

The greatest advertisers do not advertise over and 
over simply for amusement. 

You address a whole community when you adver- 
tise—a few when you grumble. 

You needn’t advertise if you have more business 
than you want, unless you need help. 
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There’s no law compelling a merchant to advertise 
—except the law of business success. 

“Custom without truth is but the rust of error,” 
and custom without advertising is an accident. 

In advertising, the office boy and a piece of chalk 
are better than nothing; try that, and then expand. 

If your great-grandfather was hanged, you wouldn't 
advertise the fact. But some facts you want known. 


-eor 


COURTESY IN TRADE-BUILDING. 





1. Courtesy helps others to like us; and this helps 
us to like them. 

2. Courtesy will even sell a substitute with more 
satisfaction to the customer than a grouch can dis- 
pose of the genuine. 

3. Courtesy will outwear any other plan; and then, 
again, it produces so much more net profits within a 
given length of time. 

4. Courtesy in business is the modern incubator. 
Lack of it is the old-fashioned hen sitting on six eggs 
with three shells cracked. 

5. Courtesy is the standard oil of lubrication, and 
the currency in cash. It makes the machinery run 
smoothly and keeps it running. 


eer — 


TO ADVERTISE SUCCESSFULLY. 


To advertise successfully, says Professor Perry F. 
Nichols of the University of Wisconsin, the merchant 
should do three things: 

l‘irst: He must analyze his merchandise to find out 
its selling points; and must then analyze his prospec- 
tive customers in order to know which selling points 
will appeal most strongly to them. 

Second: He must tell the story of his merchandise 
in an intelligent and appealing manner in order to 
arouse the buying desire of his audience. 

Third: 


his message to the public. 


He must select an effective medium to take 


—— 


PORTABLE COOKING APPARATUS. 





Laura Grimani, Hove, England, has procured 


United States patent rights, under number 
for a portable cooking apparatus described herewith: 
cooking 


23 - 162, 


In a portable 





























1,236,162 uw apparatus, the combination 

121 of a cup, a strainer adapt- 

172 w ed to fit within the said cup 

"2 and furnished with a han- 

ad — | dle extending up the inner 
mare <sde of the cup and termi- 

a nating in two folding han- 
SSS “2 dies, a spirit lamp adapted 
| to fit within the cup and 

“a = < above the strainer and hav- 
3 = ing a central burner, a box 
a adapted to fit within the 
“3 cup and having a central 


cavity in the bottom fitting 
over the lamp burner, a draft screen adapted to fit within the 


cup and to surround the box and having lugs at the top, 

handles to the cup, and a cover adapted to fit over the com- 

bined device, substantially as and for the purposes set forth 
cee 


“There are three kinds of people in the world, the 
will’s, the won’ts, and the can’ts. The first accomplish 
everything; the second oppose everything, the third 


fail in everything.” 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Geneva Cutlery Company, Geneva, New York, 
plans to erect a one story, 60x120 foot power plant. 

The Crawfordsville Nail and Wire Company, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, is building an addition, 60x 
200 feet. 

S. F. Houck, Stockbridge, Michigan, has purchased 
a half interest in the stock of the Union Roofing 
Manufacturing Company at Jackson, Michigan. 

The George A. Lowe Company, Ogden, Utah, has 
increased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
The concern deals in shelf and heavy hardware. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, Trenton, 
New Jersey, has let a contract for the erection of a 
machine shop addition, 49x69 feet, and a rope shop, 
99x313 feet. The new buildings will cost $44,000. 

Secretary-Treasurer F. D. Mitchell of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association sent a no- 
tice to the members of his Association calling atten- 
tion to the National Child Labor Law which becomes 
effective September 1st and advises all the member- 
ship to comply with the provisions of this Law. 


~~ 





OKLAHOMA RETAIL HARDWARE _ ASSO- 
CIATION TO HOLD CONVENTION 
AND MEETING. 


Word has been received from W. B. Porch, Okla- 
homa City, secretary of the Oklahoma Retail Hard- 
ware Association, to the effect that a two day meeting 
will be held September 5 and 6 at McAlester and thé 
Annual Convention will be held at Oklahoma City, 
December 4, 5 and 6. 


CONVENTION OF WISCONSIN RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 





The annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Association will be held February 6, 7 and 
8, 1918, in the Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 
P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point, is secretary. 


2 
~-oeo 


HAMP WILLIAMS MADE FOOD 
COMMISSIONER. 








That Uncle Sam is not overlooking the hardware 
industry in his search for good men to serve on the 
federal food commission is evident from the fact that 
he has selected Hamp Williams, of Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, one of the best known men in the field in 
Arkansas, to serve as federal food commissioner for 


that State. Mr. Williams is one of the 28 men se- 
lected as food commissioners by President Wilson to 
date. The selections for the other states are to be 
made shortly. The work of the commissioners will 
be to administer the food control bill as it applies to 
state matters and will co-ordinate state food activities 
with those of the food administration. All of these 
men will serve without pay. Besides being one of the 
most progressive men in the business world in Hot 
Springs, and a man who has triumphed over big diffi- 
culties in finally establishing the thriving enterprise 
he now owns, Mr. Williams is prominent in associa- 
tion work and is a believer in trade associations. In 
1904 he was elected president of the Arkansas Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, and from 1909 to 
1912 he served as a member of the Arkansas State 
Senate. He is also a prominent factor in other munici- 
pal and business organizations. 


o> 





RUSSELL R. WHITMAN NOW CONTROLS 
NEW YORK COMMERCIAL. 


An important announcement appears in the August 
18th issue of the New York Commercial, the well 
known business newspaper, respecting a change in the 
management of that journal, which has passed from 
the control of Mercer B. Moseley into the hands of 
Russell R. Whitman. Mr. Whitman is one of the 
best known newspaper men in the country today and 
brings to the newspaper he now controls the experi- 
ence of twenty years in journalism in all its branches. 
He is a graduate of the University of Kansas and 
among the important positions he has held was that of 
publisher and general manager of the Boston Ameri- 
can, which position he resigned on January Ist, 1914, 
to become the managing director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, which position he resigned to assume 
the publication of the New York Commercial. <A 
splendid tribute to the ability and qualifications of his 
successor is paid to Mr. Whitman by the retiring own- 
er of the paper, Mercer P. Moseley, in which he asks 
the hearty support of the readers and patrons of the 
paper for Mr. Whitman. 


NEW BRACE HAS PATENTED KEY. 








moO 


loose of the end screw, which holds the socket to the 
socket frame in the older type of braces, the Vaugha® 
& Bushnell Manufacturing Company, 2310 Carroll 
Avenue, Chicago, have devised a patented key which 
they affirm to be a positive remedy for the difficulty. 
They assure the user that it is securely set wit!) 4 
double bearing in the socket frame and that it dos 
not turn when ratcheting. The only time when the 
patented key is subjected to pressure, and then 

slightly, is when a drill is being withdrawn from 4 
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hole after boring; and this is never enough to work 
the key loose. Another noteworthy characteristic of 
the V. & B. braces is the location of the ball bearing 
between the socket and socket frame which results in 
ease of operation, lessening of friction, and preven- 
tion of wear. The Company’s catalog is sent upon 
request, and deals with a complete line of fine tools. 





IMPROVEMENT NEEDED IN RETAIL 
ADVERTISING. 


Advertising is a veritable nightmare to a majority 
of retail merchants. Far too few are utilizing this 
important means of sales distribution, and with those 
who do advertise, what should be a productive ex- 
penditure is too often handled in an indifferent man- 
ner. A great deal of money is spent in so-called ad- 
vertising simply to help the local newspaper or some 
church or other local society. Helping the church 
and other similar organizations is commendable, but 
money expended in this manner should really be 
charged to individual expense and not to advertising. 
Copy prepared with little other purpose than to help 
a deserving editor may be of some service to the 
editor, but will bring little return to the man who pays 
the bill. 

Those who have made a careful study of retail 
hardware advertising place the amount that can be 
spent profitably at from 2 percent to 2% percent of 
the gross sales. Where the gross sales are $36,000.00, 
this would mean an expenditure of $720.00 to $900.00. 
These figures are used because they 1epresent approxi- 
mately the average turnover. How to spend $720.00 
to $900.00 with the assurance of adequate returns is 
not an easy problem. To be effective, advertising 
must be carefully planned in advance, with every de- 
tail thoroughly worked out. Copy written hurriedly 
is seldom what it should be. 

There are numerous methods of advertising, each 
of which has its advocates. The local newspaper is 
looked upon by perhaps a majority of merchants as 
their best advertising medium, but even local news- 
papers have their limitations and in practically all 
cases should be supplemented by other methods which 
have been carefully studied and thoughtfully worked 
out. 


_—~ 


PLUMBS AND LEVELS THAT CAN BE READILY 
IDENTIFIED. 





Among the great variety of Stanley tools are the 
plumbs and levels which can readily be distinguished 
by the blackened chamfer on both plumb and level 





Stanley Plumb and Level. 


glass openings. This feature, it is declared, concen- 
trates the light directly on the bubble, and with the 
two indelible lines at the crowning or central point of 
the glass, makes it possible for the mechanic to locate 
the position of the bubble without any delay. 
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These plumbs and levels are made either adjustable 
or non-adjustable and come in various sizes. An- 
other praiseworthy feature is the “Hand-y” grip 
which enables the workman to obtain a secure hold 
on the level and lessens the chances of dropping the 
tool. For prices and full particulars, together with 
price list, dealers should write to the Stanley Rule & 
Level Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 





USE ATTRACTIVE CUTS IN YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The science of advertising has progressed remark- 
ably during the past decade or two, and the various 
phases of copy, layout, illustrations, etc., have under- 
gone radical changes. As examples of this, we need 
but glance at the modern advertisement of a pro- 
gressive establishment and compare it with the adver- 
tisement of ten or twenty years ago. We will find that 
the one of today is easier to read, has more attractive 
illustrations and employs more forceful copy—in fact, 
the march of progress has so far carried us from the 
realm of the old advertisement that we look upon it 
as an antique, a recollection of the forgotten past. 

Despite this material advance in the preparation of 
newspaper advertisements, there still remains a 
marked tendency on the part of merchants using 
small space, to pay very little, if any attention to the 
matter of illustrations, Time and time again a cut is 
inserted simply because it is a cut—the writer refusing 
to consider whether the cut is attractive enough or is 
informative enough to add to the interest of the ad- 
vertisement, and in a great number of such cases the 
dull, flat, uninviting appearance of the layout result- 
ing therefrom virtually obviates all possibility of at- 
tracting customers. If thus far you have not been 
entirely aware of the absolute necessity of employing 
interesting, well-executed halftones, zincs, electros or 
whatever they may be, you should resolve immediately 
to hereafter use clear, neat, handsome illustrations in 
every one of your advertisements. Thus will they 
acquire such “taste” that reader will need no invita- 
tion to gobble them up.—Jonas Babick. 





NOTHING LESS THAN A CAR. 


The following suggestion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C., for 
facilitating shipments of freight is a good one, and 
should be acted upon as far as possible by all shippers. 
It says: 

“Steps should be taken to eliminate less than car 
load shipment by combining such shipments for many 
manufacturers in a locality and by establishing centers 
for distributing by truck shipments received in car 
lots and for receiving goods in a similar manner for 
outbound movement in car lots. Effort should also be 
made to bring about the loading of railroad cars to full 
Where such loading is prevented by 
trade customs, which establish the unit of an order at 
should be taken 


car capacity. 


less than maximum car capacity, step 
to change these customs so that the use of cars will 


not be unduly restricted.” 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








AN EFFECTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF TOOLS 
FOR FALL OPENING. 


“Fall Opening Window,” is what Robin A. Frayser, 


of Howell Brothers, Richmond, Virginia, terms the 











same color. Foliage was used in front of these and in 
the center near the ceiling. The background consisted 
of three panels of beaver board, covered with blue and 
brown wall paper, and at the top were gilded wood 


carvings, which enhanced the effect. Below there was 








Window Display of Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


effective exhibition of tools illustrated herewith, and 
for which he was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp, Window 
Display Competition. Mr. Frayser writes that the dis- 
play attracted unusual attention and helped materially 
in selling the goods. 

In setting the display the background of the window 
was papered sky blue, with a white and grey border. 
The pillars which adjoined the window were of the 


Arranged by Robin A. Frayser for Howell Brothers, Richmond, Virginia. 


a display of tools, such as hammers, hatchets, saws, 
try squares, inside and outside calipers, rules, levels, etc. 

In the center of the window was a workman’s bench, 
behind which was a wax figure of a carpenter, sup- 
posedly measuring a board. In one hand was a rule 
and in the other a pencil. On the bench was a plane, 
and a board that had been planed, the shavings still 
remaining on the bench and a few in the plane. At the 
other end of the bench was a hammer and other tools. 
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In front of the bench was a shelf on which was dis- 
played a variety of tools. It was covered with rich tan 
crepe paper. The floor was covered with dark brown 
crepe paper, upon which there was also a display of 
tools. Quite a wide range of tools was shown in a 
neat simple arrangement. There were hammers of va- 
rious kinds, different sizes of screw drivers, chisels and 
bits; pliers, saws, oil cans, sharpening stones, planes, 
wrenches, gauges, etc. 

At the right of the window was a board showing the 
different stages a Simonds Hand Saw goes through be- 
fore it becomes a finished article. Attractive cut-outs 
of Disston and Yankee Tools were also used to ad- 
vantage and a large card at the extreme right an- 
nounced the Fall Opening. Despite the liberal amount 
of advertising matter and tools in the window, the dis- 
play did not appear crowded and was such as to prove 
a genuine attraction. 

ee 
ANOTHER WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION 
OF AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD OFFERING $100.00 IN 
CASH PRIZES. 


The retail hardware dealer who cares enough 
about his in business should start at once 
to prepare his plans for taking part in the Window 
Display Competition of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarDWARE Record, which carries with it $100.00 in 
Cash Prizes. Probably he has all along taken a pride 
in his show window and if so, he will more easily be 
able to create an exhibition which will make him one 
of the winners. The competition is open to all hard- 
ware dealers and their clerks, and will close on No- 
vember 15th, 1917. 

The popularity of the competitions conducted by 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD in the 
past has been amply demonstrated by the increased 
number of participants and the marked improvement 
in the matter of trimming. To foster the latter is one 
of the reasons for these campaigns. Employer and 
employe are alike interested and the spirit of rivalry is 
often engendered which results in an improved stand- 
ard of window display. 


success 


An attractive show window should have a selling 
power to be of value, otherwise the time and labor ex- 
pended is practically lost. There is a latent genius in 
almost every man which the window display competi- 
tions are calculated to awaken. A neighborhood ap- 
preciates change of scene in its shopping district, and 
as the people who live within the boundaries rather 
than the transient passers-by are the ones from whom 
it is expected to draw trade, their eyesight should be 
gratified by constant and pleasing changes in the show 
window, and the merchant who makes them is the one 
who is the most likely to be prosperous. 

There are many lines of goods in the hardware 
dealers’ stock that could be utilized in a very effective 
manner by the exercise of a little thought and in- 
genuity and constitute an excellent drawing advertise- 
ment. There should be considerable satisfaction in 
participating in these window display competitions 
whether successful or not, because the very effort is 
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education. Bear in mind the fact that you are not 
limited to one entry. You can send as many photo- 
graphs of displays as you wish, and so increase your 
chance of winning one of the prizes. We append 
regulations covering the competition. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than November 
15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RecorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put up a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


ee 


PATENTS LAND ROLLER. 


Ray E. Dunham, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to The 
Dunham Company, Berea, Ohio, has procured United 
for a 


States patent rights, under number 1,237,182, 
land roller described in the following: 

\ disk for land 
rollers comprising 
two members com- 
pletely separable 
from each other 
upon a plane pass- 
ing through the 











disk’s axis; each 
member being hol- 
low and_ having 
two side webs 
formed with a 
semi-circular bearing co-axial with the axis of the disk, each 
of the two separable parts of said web being provided with 
a lug; and means for the securing of said lugs, respectively, 
to the contiguous and other portion of said web; one of said 


webs, when the parts are assembled, forming a closure, 
whereby entrance of substances throughout and into the in- 
terior of the disk is prevented. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURER’S 
ASSOCIATION AND THE EXCESS 
PROFITS TAX BILL. 





In the August 18th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpWARE Recorp we called attention to the 
fact that the American Hardware Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation had sent a letter to its members calling their 
attention to that section of the War Revenue Bill, 
officially known as H. R. 4280, which provides a basis 
for the levying of the Excess Profit Tax. This has 
been followed by a more lengthy communication from 
the Secretary of the Association. It refers to the 
fact that Secretary McAdoo has called for a large 
additional amount of revenue and that Congress is 
considering the advisability of adding $500,000,000 
in taxes to the bill as it now stands, which may carry 
with it even higher rates of taxation for those who 
were not prosperous in the previous period. The let- 
ter also contains an argument in favor of placing the 
tax upon all excess profits instead of only upon so- 
called war excess profits. Part of it is as follows: 

The large amount of revenue to be raised requires 
that every source of revenue be utilized. 

A condition of prosperity in the pre-war period 
(1911, 1912 and 1913) should not be grounds for ex- 
emption from taxes during the war, because many 
large corporations and even whole industries with 
great earnings due to special conditions such as the 
protection of patents, the production of advertised 
foods, etc., would be entirely or nearly exempted. 

The fact that some classes of business require a 
greater return on their capital than do others should 
not be sufficient to cause the adoption of the pre-war 
sarnings as the basis for exemption, because the tax 
should be based upon the ability of those taxed to 
pay and because: 

A business which has been profitable in the pre-war 
period as well as in 1917 is better able to pay a tax 
than one which is now just entering a period of pros- 
perity following a period of adversity; also the pro- 
vision for exemption up to the average profits of an 
industry in the pre-war period does not provide for 
the exemption of whole industries which were not 
prosperous, whereas conditions of adversity in the 
pre-war period affected whole industries rather than 
individual competitors. 

To base the exemption on pre-war profits” instead 
of upon a definite percentage of return on the capital 
employed in the pre-war period (this same percen- 
tage to apply to the capital employed in the taxable 
year) is to exempt the rich and tax the poor as soon 
as they become prosperous, because a business which 
has been struggling through a period of adversity in 
the pre-war period will have to pay a much larger tax 
than one which was prosperous in the pre-war period 
even though they are equally prosperous now. To 
illustrate : 

Two businesses each have $100,000 employed in the 
pre-war period and the same now. One made 6 per 
cent or less in the pre-war period, the other 20 per 
Both now make 24 per cent. The first would 
tax of $6,420 and the other $520. 


cent. 
pay a 


Even the rate of the tax in the graduated ascend- 
ing scale is based on the amount of the exemption, so 
that a business which made 6 per cent or less in the 
pre-war period must pay 50 per cent tax on all profits 
in excess of 15 per cent, while one which made 20 per . 
cent in the pre-war period pays 50 per cent tax only 
on profits in excess of 50 per cent. The amount of 
the net income which it is necessary to reinvest in 
permanent fixed assets in order to keep the business 
active and efficient should be exempted up to a limited 
amount in addition to the amount exempted for re- 
turns on the capital employed, because such net income 
is not available for distribution as a return on the 
capital employed. 

There are other suggestions embodied in the letter 
which call for the closest scrutiny on the part of every 
manufacturer or others interested in this vitally im- 
portant matter. They are asked to immediately send 
an expression of their opinion in no uncertain words 
to Senator Simmons, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Representative Kitchin, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, Washington, 
D. C.; also to their own United States Senator, and 
Representatives from the district in which they reside 
and to such members of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and the House Ways and Means Committee who 
would be likely to know them. 





SECURES PATENTS FOR MOPS. 


Richard G. Parantau, Los Angeles, California, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under numbers 
1,237,086 and 1,237,087, for mops described in the 


following: 

Number 1,237,086. In 
a mop, a_ cylindrical 
handle, an enlarged por- 
ad tion formed at one end 
of said handle, said por- 
tion being formed with 
a flat side, a mop 
mounting sleeve adapted 
to be mounted upon and 
registered with said en- 





1,237, 086 






larged end portion, a 
cross head formed upon 
a. one end of said sleeve, 
ve an annular groove 








formed longitudinally of 
said cross head, notches 
extending through the 
terminating outer ends of said cross head and parallel to 
the longitudinal axis of the handle, a U-shaped clamping 
member having a portion adapted to register with said an- 
nular groove and having end portions which project through 
the terminating notches upon said cross head, a mop adapted 
to be positioned between the clamping member and_ the 
grooved face of said cross head, and nuts provided to draw 
the clamping member toward the cross head. 
Number 1,237,087. 
a handle, a cross head mounted 
thereon, said cross head having 
a verital socket -at each end, 
clamping bar having upturned 
arms adapted to engage said 
sockets, said arms being provided 
on their inner faces with tooth- 
shaped pawl engaging recesses 
. and a pair of L-shaped spring 
\ wire pawls having pointed ends 
adapted to engage said recesses 
for locking said clamp in position 
said pawls having their upper por- 
tions extending longitudinall, 
the lower end of said handle, and 
being adapted to be encircled | 
the hand and pressed toward the 
handle, whereby the pointed ends 
of said pawls are withdrawn f!: 
removal of the clamping bar 








In a mop, 
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said recesses to allow the 
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NORTH DAKOTA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
WILL NOT HOLD EXHIBIT IN 1918. 


A meeting of the board of directors of the North 
Dakota Retail Hardware Association was held in 
Grand Forks, August 16, and it was decided at this 
time to hold the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Grand Forks on February 13, 14, and 15, 
1918. The board of directors, after receiving letters 
from nine tenths of the exhibitors heretofore making 
exhibits, decided that no exhibit would be held next 
year. 

A letter received from the Secretary tells the story. 

The large portion of our exhibitors by letter stated 
if we decided to hold an exhibit that they would be 
on hand as usual, but after considering carefully the 
way that many placed the matter before us and also 
weighing carefully the suggestions that are prevailing 
that we conserve in every way we can and knowing 
that it is a very large item of expense in assembling 
an exhibit of the size that we have always had that it 
means a large expenditure that can be got along with- 
out and without anyone suffering by its discontinu- 
ance during the times that we are laboring under the 
abnormal conditions existing. 

We dislike very much not to conduct our customary 
exhibit, but the committee believe that their action is 
right after carefully weighing the expressions from 
those who have made our exhibit so successful in the 
past. 

We decided at our board meeting to try to make 
our business sessions of more’ interest if possible than 
ever before, and use every effort we could to bring 
before our members speakers of national prominence, 
topics that our members are interested in and also to 
conduct our convention sessions through the three en- 
tire days, using the entire forenoon and afternoon for 
our meetings. 

If you will place this information before our mem- 
bers in such a manner that you care to from the facts 
given you in your next issue, it will be greatly appre- 
ciated by our association. 

Taking this occasion of thanking you in advance 
for same, we are, Yours truly, 

Nortu Dakota Retrart HAarpWARE ASSOCIATION, 

C. N. Barnes, Secretary. 

Plans have been made by the association to mak 
the business of the convention if possible more inter- 
esting than ever before, and to bring before the mem 
bers speakers of national prominence who will discuss 
topics of live interest. The convention sessions will 
be conducted throughout the entire three days, the 
entire forenoon and afternoon being devoted to meet- 
ings. The association looks for a rousing attendance 
at the February meeting and the program promised 
is said will be one of the best ever planned. 

snenaiaaginniditticsiasnmimse 

Remember your old customers first. 
tions are such that it comes to choosing between your 
old customers and the new ones that you want to 
make sure of, supply the old ones first. When the 
new ones see that such is your policy, they will under- 
stand that if they become steady customers they will 
fet the same faithful services. 


When condi- 
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SPECIALTIES FOR THE CANNING SEASON. 


According to all indications more fruit and vege- 
tables will be canned this fall than in any other pre- 
vious year, and 
this natu- 
rally a big increase 


means 


in canning and pre- 
serving equipment 
of all kinds. The 
Government is 
urging all house- 
wives to conserve 
fruit to the utmost. 
Hardware dealers 
can well anticipate 

Pt a big demand on 
Oe ee J them this summer 
fall for all 
canning 





Miller Jar Holder. and 


kinds of 
and preserving devices. The articles shown on this 
page are some of the latest and most practical ideas 


, 


that have been de- 





vised for facilitat- 
work of 





ing the 
the housewife in 
canning and pre- 
serving. The Miller 
Jar Holder is one 
of these, a device 
that 


quickly 


provides for 





and easy 


handling of  pre- 
~ 


Flanders Fruit Jar Holder. 


serve jars without 

breakage or loss of time. The Flanders Fruit Jar 
Holder is another of the specialties that will appeal 
to the house- 
wife. The illus- 
tration shows 
the method of 


use and conven- 





ience, It is made 





in three dimen- 
The 


Percy single ad- 


sion: 


j ustable jar 


helder and the 





Jelly Strainer. ba I y trainer 


Percy Single Adjustable Jar Holder. shown are sim- 
ple and yet very convenient for the housewife. The 
“No Kettle bottom does just what its name 


guarantees. 


Burn” 
These devices have 
been evolved by the practical 
mind of a woman, and have met 
They 


are inexpensive, and prove good 


the test of experience. 


sellers, especially during the late 
summer and fall months. A let 
Hamblin - 





~ 


ter addressed to the Preserving Kettle. 


& Russell Manufacturing Com 


pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, will bring further 


details regarding these specialties. 
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EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN OF DUPONT 
DE NEMOURS COMPANY. 


A series of bulletins, issued by the E. L. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Advertising Division, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, called “Bulletins of Progress” and 
containing extracts from the Vertical Farming Mag- 
azine dealing with agricultural conditions and the ef- 
fect produced upon them by the war, are being sent 
out by this great organization with the idea of awaken- 
ing the public to the crisis in food supplies that now 
confronts the nation. Urgent advice is given in these 
articles concerning the necessity of cultivating every 
available acre of land, and interesting figures and 
statistics concerning acreage in cultivation and unculti- 
vated are given. 

“Today,” says Leigh Mitchell Hodges, one of the 
writers who contributes to the magazine, “the first 
requisite not only for our future success, but for our 
present SAFETY, is increased production to stimulate 
and strengthen these roots. 

“What would we say if we had an army of 9,000,000 
soldiers and half of these were unfit for service be- 
cause they had no training and no guns and simply sat 
around idle all the time, producing nothing and doing 
nothing ! 


“Multiply 9,000,000 by 100 and you have, in round 
numbers, the size of the army of acres which is at 
once our chief support and defense. 

“And of these 900,000,000 acres of ‘farm’ land, one- 
half are just ‘sitting around,’ unfit for service because 
they’ve never been cleared of stones, stumps and 
swamps—sitting idle and producing nothing! 

“Even the 450,000,000 acres that are under cultiva- 
tion are not made to produce nearly as much as could 
be got from them through more intensive cultivation 
and more attention to improved methods and material. 

“Figure for yourself what it would mean if only 
one-half of this cultivated area should be made to pro- 
duce five bushels an acre more of the staple crops in 
which planted. 

“The gain would amount to more than 1,000,000,000 
bushels—more than enough to supply the entire cereal 
needs of our allies over seas until the harvest of 1918! 

“Yet millions of the acres already under cultivation 
could be made to produce ten, twenty or even fifty 
bushels more if we paid proper attention to seed selec- 
tion and such fundamentals as crop rotation, drainage 
and fertilizing. 

“And to these millions we could add other millions 
which now are producing nothing at all. 

“But it no longer is a matter of what we can do, but 
what we Must do! 

“We must speed up our soil, making every unpro- 
ductive acre productive and every productive acre 
more productive.” 


oo 


“SAFEGUARDING INDUSTRY.” 





Under this caption, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 76 William Street, New York City, has 
prepared for the Council of National Defense and is 
mailing to a list of some 66,000 of the leading manu- 
facturers of the United States, a book of directions 
for the prevention of fire together with a showcard of 
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fire prevention rules for employes. Upon the front 
cover of the booklet is the following signed statement 
of President Wilson: “Preventable fire is more than 
a private misfortune. It is a public dereliction. Ata 
time like this of emergency and of manifest necessity 
for the conservation of national resources, it is more 
than ever a matter of deep and pressing consequence 
that every means should be taken to prevent this evil.” 

This work represents considerable labor and ex- 
pense and its purpose is a highly important one for the 
prevention of fires in large plants which are working 
under abnormal conditions. Any manufacturer who 
fails to receive a copy of this booklet should notify 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager at the offices of the 
Underwriters in New York City, and his request will 
be cheerfully complied with. 


ee — 


BEWARE OF THIS FISHERMAN. 


There has been a steady, persistent stream of auto- 
mobiles running across the twenty-five miles between 
Haywood, Wisconsin, and Hubbard’s Resort, stirring 
up Teal Lake and Lost Land Lake near that Resort 
warning the muskies in those lakes to keep under 
One sixty-pound mus- 
oe PD 
hand-embroidered upon its tail is cautioned to lay low. 
The reason for this warning is that the most intrepid 
fisherman of them all is now on his way to those lakes 
and they do say he has chartered two freight cars in 
order to haul away the load of fish he plans to remove 


cover for the next ten days. 
kellonge in particular with the monogram, 


from the inner recesses of Lost Land Lake and Teal 
Lake. It appears this fisherman spent some time in 
these lakes last year and delighted in taking pleasure 
in teasing and tantalizing one muskie who persisted 
in hanging on to his spoon, but this fisherman who 
had placed the limit at sixty pounds as the smallest 
size muskellonge he cares to land, each time threw 
this growing specimen of the finny tribe back into the 
He anticipates that this particular muskie has 
attained the full sixty pounds by now and is anxious 
to land him. 

This well-known fisherman has just put in a short 
season at Essex Fells, New Jersey, the resort on Bar- 


water. 














negat Bay, where he taught his nephew, Woods Bow- 
ers, how to land the nimble weakfish. The picture 
herewith illustrates our intrepid fisherman, Colonel 
William J. Lockwood, just landing with his nephew 
and a string of twenty-two weakfish. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AND LABOR 
TURNOVER. 


A very instructive and timely article, entitled “The 
Advantages of an Employment Department to a Man- 
ufacturing Concern,” is being mailed to the members 
of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion from the office of Joseph H. Willits, Consultant 
of the Industrial Betterment Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. In the letter accompanying the article Mr. 
Willits states that “this article is designed to be a 
comprehensive summary of the reasons which are in- 
ducing one concern after another to modify their labor 
policy and establish centralized employment depart- 
ments.” A blank form, worked out, after a good deal 
of study by the Employment Managers’ Association 
of Boston accompanies the letter and articles. 
This blank contains a complete system of keeping 
track of turnover, all entrances and exits of employes 
in the service of a company being tabulated in such 
a way that it is possible at a glance to see the record of 
any man or woman, when first employed, re-employed, 
transferred, discharged or laid off. Criticism on this 
blank form is solicited by the Mr. Willits, and those 
who receive these blanks are invited to point out the 
parts which they regard as unavailable in their plants. 

Many points of interest are brought out in the arti- 
cle on “Advantages of an Employment Department to 
a Manufacturing Concern.” Chapter A deals with the 
Reduction of Costly Labor Turnover ; Chapter B, with 
Better Methods of Hiring and Firing ; Chapter C, Bet- 
ter Methods of Training Employes; Chapter D, Keep- 
ing of Employes’ Records ; Chapter E, Promotions and 
Tranfers ; Chapter F, Physical Efficiency of Workers ; 
Chapter G, An Employes Department. 

Discussing the question of Hiring and Firing, the 
writer of the article takes the viewpoint that the hir- 
ing and firing in a concern should not be left to the 
foreman. “The foreman,” says the author, “does not 
have the mental background needed to hire men intelli- 
gently. He is usually not a keen judge of men, but he 
picks the employes on a basis of race, religion, rela- 
tionship, membership in some secret society, even on 
the color of the eyes and hair—on almost anything ex- 
cept a careful analysis of fitness for the job. Such a 
system of hiring tends inevitably to produce cliques, 
loafers and floaters. 

“Aside from the lack of mental background in the 
usual foreman his regular duties do not permit him to 
devote the necessary time to the duties of manager 
of the employment department. You hold him re- 
sponsible for getting out the production in his own 
department; that is his job and it is enough for one 
man. Is it any wonder that to him the hiring of men 
is a side line job? Is it any wonder that he doesn't 
have time to analyze the requirements for each job 
and find out where men can be secured to fill these 
requirements? Is it any wonder that he is content to 
depend largely on his friends or on the floaters who 
apply at the gate to supply the needs of his depart- 
ment ? 

“Finally,” says the writer, “it is the testimony of 
practically all plants that have taken away the power 
of hiring from the foreman that they would not go 
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back to the old system, even if they could, because of 
the greater time the foreman was able to devote to the 
affairs of his own department. It is true that the time 
consumed by foremen in interviewing applicants in 
any one day may not amount to much, but it comes 
in the early morning, just at a time when the foreman 
is most needed in his own department to see that the 
day’s work is started promptly and properly.” 
shasigiiielipmeniimasits 
PATENTS IMPLEMENT OR DEVICE FOR 
KILLING OR DISABLING INSECTS, 
FLIES, OR THE LIKE. 


Under number 1,237,168, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Arthur W. Cash, Decatur, 
lilinois, assignor to the United States Wire Mat Com- 
pany, Decatur, Illinois, for an implement or device for 
killing or disabling insects, flies or the like, described 
herewith: 

A device of the character described, including in com- 
bination, a body portion and a handle, said body portion 
being composed of flexible netting of substantially rec- 
tangular shape, having its lower corner portions folded along 
the lines converging to a point and slightly overlapping, said 
handle including a wire member looped upon itself and pass- 





1,237,168 


ing through the body portion adjacent the upper edges of 
the folded portion thereof, the loop being forced against the 
hody so as to bind the handle to the body and to hold the 
folded portions thereof in position, a clamping means having 
a body portion adapted to receive the lower portion of the 
body of the device and having its edge portions turned in 
over the wire forming the handle so as to securely clamp 
the lower extremity of the body to the wire part of the 
handle. 
sititianlacitianaimaegnatiie 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers, Signal 
Mountain Inn, near Chattanooga, Tennessee, September 3-4. 
W. H. Cloud, Louisville, Kentucky, Secretary. 

_ National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
French Lick Springs, Indiana, September 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1917. William M. Webster, Commissioner, Chicago. 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, September 12 and 13, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Raymond Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 

Louisville, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 


1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 
National Association of Retail Hardware Secretaries, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 10, 11, 12, 1917. H. O. 


Roberts, Secretary, Minneapolis. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, McAlester, 
September 5, 6, 1917, and Oklahoma City, December 4, 5, 6, 
1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Wisconsin Association, Milwaukee, 


Retail Hardware 


February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. 
Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, [eb- 


ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
City. 

Minnesota Retail 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 
politan Life 


Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro 
3uilding, Minneapolis 
Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 


21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 
New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 


High Street, Boston. 
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HOME GRAIN MILLS EFFECT A GREAT SAVING 


In such times as these, thrift is the watchword, and 
housewives are learning to grind flour at home be- 
cause it means a big saving. The Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company of Pennsylvania have put on the 


market a home grain mill with which a woman can 





grind her own whole-wheat or rye flour, whole-kernel 





Enterprise Home Grain Mill. 
cornmeal, various cracked breakfast foods, peanut 
butter, etc. The device pulverizes or granulates. It 
is heavily tinned inside and out, and is said to be easily 
operated and cleaned. Durability is another feature 
of the mill and the manufacturers state that it is not 
subject to corrosion. It is made in various sizes and 
dealers can obtain full particulars by writing to the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania, 


which is at Philadelphia. 

“TRAINING OF SALESMEN.” 

An Address by Edward C. Haas at the Convention of 
the National Retail Hardware Association in June. 
The salesman problem is one which confronts every 

merchant who has to trust largely to his employes to 

attend to his customers, either in the wholesale or re- 

Enquiries of would be purchasers must 

intelligently, or a good sale may be 

He should be familiar with the quality of the 

goods he is selling and to a certain extent the methods 

He should know his stock to the 

last detail, and present a pleasing exterior. But how 

to secure such qualities in a salesman is a matter open 
to discussion, because of the multiplicity of opinion. 





tail branches. 
be answered 
spoiled. 


of manufacture. 


:dward C, Haas, vice president of the Haas-Shuenk 
Le Mars, Iowa, presented his 
views upon the subject in the following address, be- 
fore the Convention of the National Retail Hardware 
Association at St. Louis in June. He said: 

The ‘Training of Salesmen”— 


Hardware Company, 


subject allotted to me is ‘ 


a sentence containing three short words, but what a magni- 
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tude of all that indicates success in the selling of merchan- 
dise is embodied in these three words. 

In this convention hall you have heard a great deal that 
pertains to all phases of the retail hardware business; the 
many and varied fundamentals, all of which have their part 
in making the finished product. For illustration, some of 
these fundamentals are, maintaining a clean up-to-date stock, 
selling: quality goods, adherine to certain lines that have 
made good, judicious buying, systematic advertising, good 
service, attractive window display, community co-operation, 
an efficient sales department, and many others, all of which 
are thrown into the huge melting pot, and molded into the 
great mechanism through which the consumer of the world 
receives his commodities. 

It is safe to conclude that one of the most deplorable 
conditions which confronts the retail merchant, is the glaring 
inefficiency of his sales department. This applies to the big 
merchants with departments arranged and business so or- 
ganized that his salesmen can specialize and familiarize them- 
selves with certain distinctive lines, as well as to the smaller 
merchant whose salesmen, on account of smaller volume of 
business transacted, must necessarily have an intimate and 
thorough knowledge of all departments of the business. 

At all times the omnipresent factor is turning your stock 
as frequently as possible. To do this, there must be success 
in selling, consequently you must surround yourself with 
a force of capable, honest enthusiastic, willing salesmen, who 
can give an intelligent and interesting demonstration to a 
prospective buyer and sell the goods for you. 

Can you, as a merchant, take the ideas you have ac- 
quired from years of study, observation and business expe- 
rience, and which in your judgment are ideals of true sales- 
manship, and transfer these ideas to other men so that they 
are crystallized in the brains of your employes, and remain 
real, positive concrete thoughts, and can be applied as such? 

There are many ways of obtaining results. But I want 
to explain one, which, as far as I know, is an original idea, 
which has worked out very satisfactorily for our firm and 
has solved many serious problems for us. 

Three years ago we instituted a weekly meeting called 
an “Efficiency Meeting.” The time is devoted exclusively to 
threshing out problems that have gathered and multiplied 
during the week previous. A perfectly frank and friendly 
spirit prevails between employers and employes, the men in 
our employ having learned to take in a kindly way all things 
that may be said at these meetings, and furthermore, every- 
thing said is held as strictly confidential. 

During the week previous to the Thursday night meeting, 
a pad is kept in a convenient place in the office, and whenever 
any incident occurs that is deserving of a reprimand, or a 
suggestion for improvement, it is jotted down and brought 
up in order of rotation during the meeting. It is needless 
to say that we have an abundance of material for discussion, 
and often some mighty hard nuts to crack, but employers 
and employes alike, invariably leave these meetings with a 
feeling that a great deal has been accomplished, and another 
upward step taken in perfecting the business. These meetings 
serve as a means to introduce new goods. Circulars and de- 
scriptive pamphlets are read; hardware magazines are 
brought out; prices and trade conditions discussed, the in- 
dividual needs of different parts of our trade territory; gen- 
eral detail study is made of all subjects introduced, so that 
our salesmen are in a position to talk the goods as well as 
to sell them. 

In a private council of this kind, you can concentrate 
your thoughts, you can speak frankly without any embar- 
rassing interruption and your salesmen will submit gracefully 
to criticism and correction: On the other hand, in the store 
during business hours, the same words uttered in public will 
meet with surly looks, and rebellious actions which do not 
have a tendency to help the business. 

Mastery of detail, and a thorough knowledge of con- 
struction are essential to the success of a hardware salesman, 
and no other retail business on earth offers the manifold 
variety of articles carried as doés the general retail hardware 
business. Because he lacks this mastery of detail, many a 
salesman falls down who otherwise possesses the qualiiica- 


tion to make success. For instance, he cannot explain what 
kind of an element is found in the particular electric iron 
sold by his firm, what kind of a motor is attached to the 


electric washer, why it is superior to other makes and how 
it should be taken care of. He cannot demonstrate a kitchen 
range satisfactorily because he does not know what iron 
and metals it is constructed of, and why it is so construc ted. 

It is a vain quest, if we are looking for a man who 
possesses the attributes and qualifications of a perfect sales- 


man, but 90 per cent rests with the salesman himself. [f he 
is willing and anxious to learn, alert and ambitious, honest 
and sincere in his purpose, and he has your hearty co-opera- 
tion and encouragement as well, his success as a salesman 
is assured. Along with a corps of efficient salesmen, | your 
store stands for goods of quality, for good service; if it oo 
wi 


a reputation for impartial treatment of its customers. 
special privileges to none; inherent attributes such as these 
will win for your store a perpetual endowment that advertis- 
ing and money can never buy. 
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TEN IMPORTANT STEPS IN CASH REGISTER 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


A current issue of the N. C. R. Bulletin, published 
by the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, cites the following important and interesting 
steps in the history of cash register improvements: 


1—The Cash Register Idea. 

The cash register idea was born in 1879. 

Jacob Ritty, a Dayton merchant, was on his way to 
Europe. While watching the propeller shaft gauge in the 
engine room of the steamer the idea struck him that some 
device might be made to record money. 

Mr. Ritty soon after built the first cash register. 

2—The First Register. 

The first cash register punched holes in a roll of paper. 

At night the merchant raised the lid, counted the holes 
in the different columns, and added them into a grand total 
to find out how much money had been registered. 

This register was very crude and of little practical value. 

3—The First Practical Register. 

The first practical register was a press-down-key detail 
adder. It was satisfactory as far as it went. 

There were, however, too many limitations; no key 
coupler, no key arrester. The wheels were numbered from 
1 to 30, and the different columns had to be added to strike 
a grand total. ’ 

4—The First Total Adder. 

The first total adder was invented in 1890, by Hugo 
Cook, one of our inventors. It was first operated by a 
spring, something on the order of a clock escaping movement. 

This register gave trouble after being placed on the 
market. 

It couldn’t have penny keys, a printer, nor multiple 
counters. 

5—The Detall-Strip. 

The first register to have a detail-strip came out in 1892. 

This machine overcame the limitations on the first total 
adder. It had penny keys and a printer. It could be manu- 
factured at a price at which it could be sold in numbers. 

This register was the first to print records. 

6—The First Receipt Printer. 

The first receipt printer was marketed in 1892. It was 
similar to the present Class 800. It printed in duplicate and 
was a great improvement on previous models. 

The following year a triple-printing register was built. 

The receipt printer marks the biggest single step in all 
cash register progress. 

7—The First Multiple Counters. 

The first multiple-counter machine was put out in 1900. 
It was the work of Thomas Carroll. 

This machine had only six counters, as against nine 
counters on the present Class 900, or eighteen on the double- 
reel register. 

The perfection of the multiple counter was also a big step 
forward. 

8—The First Multiple Drawers. 

The first multiple-drawer register brought out was in- 
vented in 1899. 

This also was a big improvement in cash register manu- 
facture. It enabled a merchant to keep separate the cash 
and records of several clerks. 

The multiple-counter and the mu!tiple-drawer register 
gave the merchant several registers in one. 

9—The First Electric Register. 
_ They first tried to use a belt drive on a register to be 
shipped to France. 

Later a magnet was used to operate a Class 700 register, 
but without success. 

Finally, in 1905, the motor was attached, details were 
worked out, and the electric cash register became a fact. 

10—The Enamel Cabinet. 

The enamel cabinet was first used some ten or fifteen 
years ago. It was, however, much inferior to the present 
cabinet. 

The enamel cabinet now in use was developed in the fall 
of 1915. It is durable, attractive, will stand hard knocks, 
and match a merchant’s fixtures. 


These ten are only a few of the many improvements 
that have been made in National Cash Registers. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in developing them 
and hundreds of ideas have been tested. When the 
Organizers of the Company bought the old National 
Manufacturing Company in 1884, they acquired con- 
trol of the two patents issued to the Ritty brothers 


and soon after commenced development work in 
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From time to time experimental rooms were 


earnest. 
organized and the National Cash Register Company 
was one of the first in the United States to organize 
a patent department to handle their own work exclu- 
sively. That there was, and still is, need for such a 
department is shown by the fact that their patents 
have grown from two patents and twelve claims to 


more than 2,400 patents and 33,500 claims. 


-oo———— 


STRONG AND DURABLE SIFTER THAT CAN 
BE USED FOR MANY PURPOSES. 


The necessity of every woman having a strong and 
durable sifter in the kitchen should be taken into con- 
every 
hardware dealer. The 
genuine Hunter’s Sifter, 
illustrated herewith, 
made by the Fred J. 


sideration by 









Manufacturing 
Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, is said to be very 


Meyers 


much welcomed by the av- 
erage Many 
points of superiority are 


housewife. 


Hunter’s Sifter. 


claimed for this sifter which is said to have been the 
standard for a quarter of a century. The body is 
made in one piece of the best quality, extra heavy tin 
plate. The joint, where the handle meets the body of 
the sifter, is practically unbreakable, as no solder is 
used. An extra long handle makes it easy for the 
user to hold the sifter steady while turning the crank. 
A detachable cap in the handle and the fact that the 
entire sifter can be taken completely apart for clean- 
ing is a convenience the efficient woman will welcome. 
The sieve, which is made of strong wire-mesh, is re- 
movable so that it can be lifted out separately and 
cleaned in a few minutes. It is claimed by the manu- 
facturers that the strong 
coupled with the care taken in manufacturing, make 
it a thorough sifting, easy working sifter that will give 


and durable construction, 


years of wear. 

The Hunter's Sifter, besides being used for its ordi 
nary purpose of sifting flour, can be used as a pump- 
kin, tomato, wine, starch and fruit strainer; also as a 
mixer, scoop, measure, dredger and rice washer, Le 
Meyers 


Manufacturing Company also make a large line of 


sides manufacturing this sifter, the red J. 


wire goods, ticket and conductor's punches, orna-. 


mental wire and articles made of iron and bronze. 
Full particulars, together with complete catalog, can 
be had by writing the company at Hamilton, Ohio. 
er 

In the present troublous times the retailer should 
keep his head, attend to the affairs of his business, and 
realize that his customers will have farm products to 
sell, money with which to buy merchandise, and that, 
while prices in some lines may tend to show further 
elevations, in the main merchandising will continue 


along the same lines it has followed in the past. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR SCREEN DOOR FLY 
TRAP. 


Edgar A. Warren, Kellogg, Idaho, assignor to the 
General Sales and Brokerage Company, Newport, 
Washington, has obtained United States patent rights, 
under number 1,236,512, for 
a screen door fly trap de- 
scribed herewith: 

A screen door including a 
frame, a screen panel applied to 
each side of the frame, upper and 
lower attaching strips secured to 
each side of the frame over the 
panels, the adjacent ends of the 
strips being beveled and arranged 
in overlapping relation, and a fold 
in each panel engaged by said ends 
of the strips and held thereby in 
downwardly and _ outwardly in- 
clined, position with relation to the 
panels, and said panels having en- 
trances beneath said folds. 


——————_ -__»> po. --—- 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


1” - 




















The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 


its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 


separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

25175.—A man in England wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of general hardware and soft goods to London export 
houses for direct shipment to South African, Australian, and 
other ports. Buying will be done on a large scale. Reference. 

25176.—A company in British East Africa is in the mar- 
ket for enamelware, tinware, and cutlery. If possible, pay- 
ment will be made by 90 days’ sight draft. Quotations should 
he made in English sterling. Goods should be packed in extra 
strong crates and cases with waterproof lining and wrapping. 
Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

25211.—A firm in British East Africa is in the market for 
general hardware, spades and shovels, paints and oils, wire 
netting for coffee screens, three-eighths to 1 inch manila rope, 
hand deep-well pumps made of iron, wire nails, wood screws, 
bolts, and nuts. Catalogues and prices should be submitted. 
Quotations should be made f. 0. b. New York with estimate 
of cost of freight. Prices should be quoted in English ster- 
ling. Payment will be made by sight draft with bill of lading 
attached. Goods should be packed in extra strong crates or 
boxes with waterproof lining or wrapping. Correspondence 
may be in English. Reference. 


PATENTS NAIL PULLING IMPLEMENT. 


1,235,986, patent 
a rights granted to 
Angus McLeod, Fairville, New 
Brunswick, Canada, for a nail- 








United States 
been 


Under number 


have 


pulling implement described in 
the following: 


An implement of the class de- 
scribed, comprising a stock formed 
with coacting resilient members hav- 
ing lateral shoulders and reduced in 
advance of the shoulders, said re- 
duced portions having nail head re- 
ceiving recesses with the material in 
advance of the recesses diverging to 
cause the separation of the members 
when the implement is forced longi- 
tudinally of the nail. 
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OBITUARY. 


Sidney E. Slater. 

It will be sad news to many in the warm air heater 
line to learn that “Sid’’ Slater is no more. He has 
been one of the ablest representatives in the line and 
his visits among the trade will be sadly missed. When 
AMERICAN ARTISAN announced in the August 4th 
issue that “Sid’’ was on the road to recovery after 
having one of his legs amputated, it was hoped that 
he would soon recover but he has been gradually fail- 
ing until Wednesday evening, August 22d, he breathe: 
his last at Henrotin Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 
“Sid” Slater was of the type of traveling salesman 
whose visits are always welcome. He was one who 
considered his word as sacred as his bond, was loyal 
to his customers and faithful to his employers. Sid- 
ney E. Slater was born in 1852 at Gouveneur, New 
York, and for many years represented the Carton 
Furnace Company who at that time were the leading 
warm air heater manufacturers at Utica, New York. 
He remained with the International Heater Company 
when that Company absorbed the Carton Furnace 
Company and for the past twenty-five years has been 
calling upon the warm air heater trade of the West. 
He was with the Thatcher Furnace Company for 
many years and was their representative when he died. 
He leaves a widow and one son, Curtis W., and a 
brother, Will E. Slater, also known to the heating 
trade. The funeral will be held from Allen’s Under- 
taking Parlors, 859 North Clark Street, Chicago, Sai- 
urday afternoon, August 25, at 2 P. M. 

ITT a 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

Roy Green, Alexander, has sold his hardware store to 
John Modderman. 

The store of the Conway Hardware Company, Conway, 
was destroyed by fire. 

Intemann and Cordes, Guernsey, have sold their hardware 
store to T. H. Miner. 

H. E. Tucker has bought the hardware store of W. R. 
Allison at Seymour. 

A. J. Bensmiller, Fremont, has purchased the Givin hard- 
ware and implement stock. 

Sanford Shearer hardware stock 
[‘ermott of Zearing. 


was sold to Leo Mc- 
Michigan. 

Ernest O. Coy, Alden, has contracted with the United 
States Sales Company to close out his hardware and furni- 
ture stock. 

Henry T. Jubb, Howell, hardware dealer, died. 

Thieves entered the store of the F. J. Reader Hardware 
Company at Scottville and carried away some stock and the 
centents of the cash register. 

Minnesota. 

3raff Brothers, Hill City, have sold their hardware store 
to W. W. Day, Sr. 

Emil A. Wenzel has purchased the Lackner Hardware 
and Paint Company’s stock at St. Paul. 

Oregon. 

The hardware store of the Basche Hardware Company, 

Sumpter, was destroyed by fire. 
South Dakota. 

P. M. Engelhart, Webster, has sold his hardware store 
to,S. J. Davidson. 

3en Knock, Jr., has purchased the H. J. Svenstrup hard- 
ware and implement stock at Davis. 

Tennessee. 

Buck Brothers Hardware Company, Kingsport, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by C. E. Cartin, 
C. D. Buck, W. A. Buck, T. R. Bandy and S. S. Thomas 

Wisconsin. 
C. Fuchs has purchased a hardware store in Grimms. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








A NEW AND PRACTICAL NUT PLIER FOR 
AUTOMOBILE USE. 


A new nut plier which undoubtedly will be wel- 
comed by automobile and motor boat enthusiasts is 
being offered to dealers by the Vaughan & Bushnell 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. This nut plier 
is said to be especially adapted for use on automobiles 
and gas engines as it will hold the nuts and bolts com- 
mon to them, with a firm, vice like grip. 

A noteworthy feature of this plier is that it grips the 
nut squarely, four of the six sides of the nut being 
flush against the teeth of the plier. This not only 
enables the user to work easily and accurately but also 
prevents the nut from being mashed. This plier is 
made of extra fine steel, drop forged, oil tempered, 
and has extra strong wire cutters. 

The nut plier in style Number 3 holds nuts from 
3/16 to 54 inch and in style Number 5 from 7/16 to 1 
inch. The Number 200 Assortment contains two 
Number 3 with four Number 5 
Full particulars regarding this 


pliers packed in a 
counter display box. 
nut plier and many other V. & B. tools can be obtained 
by request from the Vaughan & Bushnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2114 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


27-ee 


TAKING THE AVERAGE MAN’S WORD. 


The new spirit in business has led to a wonderful 
faith between merchant and consumer. Each is learn- 
ing to trust and to deal honestly with the other. 

A Chicago dealer in automobile tires, handling an 
enormous volume of business from Florida to Alaska, 
has the greatest faith in his fellowman, and finds his 
faith justified by long experience. This dealer, speak- 
ing at St. Louis, said in part: 

“The tires are sent out from one of our houses at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth or 
Portland. 
mountains, or in a mining country, Alaska or Florida 


They may be used on desert, or in the 


—it makes no difference—we have no right to ask a 
customer the nature of the country where he is using 
his tires. If the tires do not give him the service we 
guarantee him, all he does is to pack them up, express 
them back to us and tell us to make a satisfactory 
adjustment. He tells us how many miles they run and 
his opinion we have to accept. Of course, if a man 
should deliberately, consistently endeavor to make un- 
fair claims, he would very soon be found out and 
would simply be requested not to send us any more 
orders ; but those are extremely rare instances.” 

It was not the rule, but the exception, twenty years 
@g0 that an article such as an automobile tire could 
be sold on a guarantee and put in the hands of a cus- 
tomer perhaps thousands of miles away, and then have 


him decide whether he had had proper service out of 
it. It is almost a revolution in modern business. 





BIG BUSINESS AHEAD IN AUTO ACCESSORIES. 


It is conservatively estimated that millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of business is done through the retail hard- 
ware trade each year in the various automobile ac- 
cessories and supplies, such as tires, spark plugs, 
horns, batteriés, jacks, oil, gasolene, etc. ; and the great 
portion of this business is due to the efforts to make 
the retail hardware dealer a better merchant of auto 
supplies and to make the manufacturer appreciate the 
splendid possibilities in the hardware trade selling his 
products. 

The hardware dealer has been shown that he can 
handle this line profitably, and the fact that he is a 
merchant with much good will in his community, pos 
sessing fine window display facilities, having a su- 
perior credit rating and already selling some lines for 
which motorists have had to call on him, has brought 
On the 
other hand, the manufacturer has learned that the re- 


him to appreciate the opportunity in view. 


tail hardware dealer is no negligible factor in selling 
his product, and as a result, both have worked together 
as never before. 

The 


throughout the country, in every city and hamlet, is 


enormous distribution of hardware stores 
back of this idea of selling auto accessories, and the 
mighty power of the accessory manufacturers with 
their allied advertising and direct sales work is cre- 
ating trade for the hardware dealers, so the combined 
forces will enjoy unusual prosperity in the years 
ahead. 

oo- 


AN AUTOMOBILE TO EVERY 29 PEOPLE. 


very retail hardware dealer knows that automo- 
biles are numerous, but he has perhaps never known 
that in the United States there is one car for every 
2y persons. lIowa led the United States in 1916 in the 
number of motor cars registered in proportion to pop 
ulation. She had one car for every 11 persons. Cali 
fornia was a close second with one car to every 12 

Nebraska and South Dakota had one for 
Arkansas could show but one for every 


iihabitants. 
13. 


The average of one car for every 29 people cer 


every 
116. 
tainly means an enormous volume of business in au 
tomobile accessories. 


- 
oe 





“looking around” cus 


Encourage 


Let them take an inventory of your stock if 


among your 
tomers. 
they want to, don’t pounce on them as soon as they 
get inside the door with a buy-or-get-out-of-here air. 
Let them look all they want to; they are sure to get 


suggestions. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








“Buy It at H. D. Taylor Co.” is the slogan which 
characterizes each advertisement of that firm, as shown 
in the specimen re- 
produced herewith. 
Many of the larg- 
est manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail 
enterprises in the 
country have 
adopted distinctive 
phrases, and a simi- 
lar practice among 
retail hardware deal- 
ers is to be com- 
mended because it 
serves to single out 
the store and con- 
centrate the public’s 
attention on it. Even 
the smallest store 
may have such a 
distinguishing _ slo- 
gan, and this should 
be used consistently 
advertising 
on the 





“Buy It At 
H. D. Taylor Co.” 





Lawn Mowers 
All sizes, $8.00 up 


Garden Hose 
9%0 to 14% ft. 


Hose Reels 


All metal, $1.50 


Refrigerators. 
Large stock, all prices 


~Porch Swings | 
The Slumber—$18 value, $11.50 


. + 
Linoleums 
Inlaid and printed : 


H. D. TAYLOR CO. 


99 Oak St. Near Eagle St, 


» 











on all 
matter and 
correspondence. 

The advertisement in question has a simple, conve- 
which affords quick inspection. 





nient arrangement 
We suggest a little more careful proof reading in the 
future, as the explanatory line under Garden Hose, 
“ge to 14 ft,” sounds like a humorist’s rather than 
an advertiser’s diction. 
* * & 

An interrogation is very often an effective heading 

for an advertisement because it quickly attracts at- 


Going Fishin? 


Anyway it ll do you guod to drop in and look over 
the dandy display of tempting fishing tackle that we 
have. 

We can fit you out with anything from a common 
hook to an anti back last reel, or a fly to a steel rod. 

We want you 


At the Barbecue 
August 16th 


J.P. ACKERMAN & CO. 


HARDWARE 
14 East First St. 





























—l 








tention and causes the reader to instinctively frame 
an answer in his mind. When the question is very 


timely and put in large type, as in the advertisement 
shown herewith, it is quite certain to accomplish its 
purpose. The heading, “Going Fishin?” is very appro- 
priately followed by an invitation to inspect the dis- 
play of fishing tackle even though the reader does not 
contemplate buying. The typographical appearance 
of this four inch, double column advertisement, which 
was inserted in the Oil City Derrick, Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, by J. P. Ackerman & Company of that city, 
leaves little to be desired. The layout is simple and 
the type easily readable, so that contents are quickly 
assimilated and impart a taste for more. 
* * * 


An advertisement of fruit jars, jelly glasses and 
other canning supplies is now very timely because the 
housewives of the country are being strongly urged 
to can and preserve zs much food as possible, to guard 
against the contingency of a shortage in winter. 
Hence the ad of the Hereford-Morgan Hardware 





Big Stock of —— 


Fruit Jars 
Jelly Glasses 


Buy NOW before they 
Advance in Price’ 


HEREFORD - MORGAN 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Telephone 162 











Company no doubt proved quite resultful, especially 
since the readers are warned of an advance in prices. 
It might be improved, however, by saying a few words 
about the great necessity of canning and preserving 
in these war times, or by quoting a few specific prices. 
The newspapers have much to say on the subject these 
days and it is not difficult to get effective advertising 


copy from them. 


a: & =a 
very 
day 


It begins 
It increases 


Advertising does not jerk; it pulls. 
gently at first, but the pull is steady. 
by day and year by year until it exerts an irresistible 
power.—John Wanamaker. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











IMPORTANCE OF USING GOOD COAL IN 
HEATING PLANTS. 





When the householders buy potatoes and find a lot 
of warty and scaly tubers have been delivered they 
lose no time in filing a protest with the grocer. Not 
so, as a general thing, with coal. There may be dirt 
and other noncombustible material in the fuel, which 
is accepted without grumbling, and when it fails to 
burn properly the blame usually is put on the unof- 
fending heating plant. 

There is good and bad coal. If the bad is pur- 
chased and it fails to give satisfaction, as probably 
will be the case, it evidently is unfair, while wrestling 
with the heater in the light of a single gas jet or in- 
candescent lamp, to hurl anathemas at all coal. 

The advantages of carefully prepared Illinois coal, 
as compared with coal which has been indifferently or 
carelessly prepared or coal which is not prepared at 
all, are: 

It is more nearly free from impurities. 

It has less ash. 

It has a higher heating value. 

It generally may be had in any desired sizes to suit 
the needs or wishes of the individuai householder. 

These are some of the facts which the engineers 
at the University of Illinois have set out in easily un- 
derstood terms in their circular on the purchase and 
use of coal in heating homes, which is being published 
by authority of the university to enable the residents 
of the state to save money on their fuel bills. 


Washing Removes Dirt. 

When coal is burned for heating purposes it is not 
possible to utilize its full heat value. A certain pari 
of the heat value is always lost or wasted in the 
process. Tests have shown that with Illinois. coal 
burned in warm air heaters, steam boilers and hot 
water heaters, under full load conditions, from 40 to 
50 per cent on the average of the heating value of the 
coal may ordinarily be expected to be usefully em- 
ployed in heating the house or building. 

The principal losses which occur curing the opera 
tion of an ordinary house heater are of three kinds: 

The loss through the grate to the ash pit. 

The loss on account of radiation of heat to the fir- 
ing-room, or to other parts of the building not in- 
tended to be heated. 


The losses up the chimney. 

Cause of Grate Loss. 

The loss through the grate is the result of allowing 
Pieces of unburned or partly burned coal to pass 
through the grate with ashes to the ash pit. Though 
generally not large, this loss is one which can be read- 
ily detected, and which, by exercising care in the selec- 
tion of coal and in the methods of firing, may easily 
be kept at a minimum. The loss of coal through the 
grate, when using Illinois coal in a heater of sufficient 


size for its work, should be so smail as to make sift- 
ing of the ashes unnecessary. 

The loss due to the radiation of heat to the base- 
ment may arise from a number of causes, some of 
which are neither easy to determine nor to correct. 
One cause may be an insufficient covering of the 
heater or of the piping which carries the warm air, 
water or steam. This condition should be corrected 
by covering the exposed parts or pipes with suitable 
material. 

I’xcessive radiation from the smoke pipe may effect 
a loss. This may be the result of allowing the fur- 
nace gases to pass directly into the smoke pipe through 
an open or defective by-pass damper, or may be due 
to a condition of overload, in which the heater is re- 
quired to burn too much coal for its size, 

Distribution Often Defective. 

Warm air heaters which become unduly heated and 
radiate too much heat to the basement usually are so 
installed that the circulation of the air which is being 
warmed and distributed This lack of 
circulation may be due to insufficient space between 


is defective. 


the heater proper and its casing or to the arrangement 
of the cold-air duct and warm air distributing pipes. 
By far the larger portion of the coal which is not 
usefully employed in heating passes up and out of 
the chimney. These heat losses may be divided into 
two classes: The loss represented by unconsumed ma- 
terial consisting of soot and gases, which, if they haa 
been completely burned, would have given off addi- 
tional heat and the excess heat actually wasted in the 
hot gases passing up the chimney. 
anseititiiidetendatientan 


QUALITIES OF THE EFFICIENT YOUNG MAN 
IN BUSINESS. 


It isn’t a bad idea to try always to do a little more 
You 
may think that you are earning more than your salary 
as it is, but don’t let that prevent you from giving 
the firm all you have got to give in energy, loyalty and 
Initiative is a much harder commodity for 


than is expected of you rather than a little less. 


initiative. 
the employer to buy than loyalty and energy. A man 
to make any kind of a business career must be honest 
and energetic, but initiative—the ability to think of 
new things to do, or new methods of doing them— 
is a rare quality, and the young man who has initi- 
ative and cultivates it to the best of his ability is the 
one who outstrips his companions. Practice initiative 
thinking. Try to create new duties for yourself—and 
Try to increase the scope of 


do them. your 


Make yourself interesting and personally use- 


then 
work. 
ful to your employers but don’t make the mistake of 
acting as if you considered yourself indispensable to 
these 


them! Knowledge, vision, initiative, execution 


are the qualities of the efficient business man 
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HEAT TRANSMISSION THROUGH VARIOUS 
TYPES OF SASH. . 

In the following is given the abstract of a paper on 
“Heat Transmission Through Various Types of 
Sash,” read by Arthur N. Sheldon, Providence, Rhode 
Island, before the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers: 

The paper describes some experiments which were 
made to determine the rate of heat transmission 
through various types of sash and the causes and 
methods of prevention of internal condensation in 
double glazed sash. The tests covered the various 
types of wood, steel and hollow metal sash, with sin- 
gle and double glazing, now so generally used in mod- 
ern industrial plants where great emphasis is placed 
on maximum daylight lighting. 

The testing apparatus was an airtight box, one side 
of which was closed by the sash to be tested. An 
electric heater in the bottom of the test box main- 
tained the desired temperature difference between the 
inside and outside air. The loss of heat was computed 
from wattmeter readings, and the heat, in B.t.u., trans- 
mitted per 24 hours per square foot of exposed sur- 
face per degree difference of temperature, was de- 
termined for each type of sash. Tests were made 
at approximately 40 degrees and 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit temperature difference, under conditions closely 
imitating those actually met in practice. Tempera- 
tures of the air both inside and outside of the box 
were observed by means of accurate thermometers, 
temperature control of the air surrounding the box 
carefully provided for. The circulation of air over 
the surface of the sash to be tested was provided by 
means of two 12-inch fans. The humidity of the air 
inside the box was kept as nearly constant as possible. 

In conducting the tests blank runs were made, with 
the fans not in operation, the object being to obtain 
the rate of the transmission through the box and cov- 
ering under the conditions of the main tests. The 
sash tests were conducted in the same manner except 
that the fans were operated. The computations of the 
results of the tests are given in detail in the paper as 
are also descriptions of the various forms of sash 
tested. 

The results of the tests showed that the heat loss 
is greater through the single glazed sash than through 
the double glazed construction; that it is greater 
through metal than through wooden sash; that it is 
gieater through solid metal than through hollow 
metal sash, and that in double glazed sash it decreases 
with increased air spacings between the panes of the 
glass. In order to ascertain the cause of the much 
greater heat transmission rate through steel than 
through the wood or hollow metal sash, temperatures 
of the glass and sash bars were taken during each test. 
For this thermometers were used inserted in a cham- 
ber in a 2-inch cork board, which was fitted tight 
against the surface to be tested, and it was believed 
that the comparison of temperatures was fairly well 
obtained. The tests indicated that the solid steel sash 
bars constituted direct paths for the transmission of 
heat to the outside air. The hollow metal sash bars 
showed some advantage over the solid steel but did 





not compare with the wood. The results of the tests 
are given in both graphical and tabular form. 

In order to emphasize the practical application of 
the experiments a typical problem was given, namely, 
to determine the most economical type of metal sash 
to be used in a given building, assuming an average 
inside temperature for the heating season of 70 de- 
grees and an average outside temperature for the 
heating season of 35 degrees Fahrenheit. The prob- 
lem is solved by the author using data from the tests. 
The saving in fuel by one type of double glazed sash 
might be considered sufficient to warrant the addi- 
tional first cost over a single glazed sash, but another 
type of double glazed sash considered, effected some 
fuel saving, but was shown to not effect sufficient sav- 
ing to prove a paying investment. 

Later in the paper the author discusses tests made 
to determine the cause of condensation within the 
inner space in double glazed sash and methods to 
insure its prevention. The tests showed that con- 
densation appeared on single glazed sash when its 
temperature was low enough to cool the air confined 
within the test box below the dew point. With the 
double glazed sash, however, the reason for condensa- 
tion or its absence was not so apparent. Where con- 
densation occurred in the air space, it was always on 
the outside pane of glass which, of course, was the 
cooler one. The wood sash showed no internal con- 
densation but in the two steel sash, condensation was 
very marked and was evident in the hollow metal 
sash. Moreover, on the metal sash the deposition of 
moisture seemed to follow no obvious law, occurring 
on some panes and not on others. 

The tests determined that leaks into the air space 
from the inside are effective in causing condensation 
and that leaks from the outside do not have this effect. 
Also it was noted that the changes in temperature 
creating changes in pressure within the air space, 
caused a “breathing” action which alternately intro- 
duces and expels air from the air space. The warmer 
air from inside the building, coming in contact with 
the relatively cool exterior glass, may cause condensa- 
tion upon it, while the cool air from outside coming 
in contact with the warm interior glass becomes rela- 
tively dryer. 

The author’s conclusions are as follows: 

“These experiments indicate that condensation in 
the air space of double-glazed sash can be eliminated 
almost entirely by connecting the air space directly to 
the outside air, and at the same time effectively seal- 
ing it from the entrance of the warm air within the 
building. It is not claimed, however, that this method 
will absolutely prevent condensation at all times, for 
extreme climatical conditions might arise, such as con- 
tinued warm, humid weather out of doors followed 
by a sudden and extreme drop in temperature, which 
might cool the confined air below its dew point. Con- 
densation caused in this way, however, would be slight 
and temporary, and instead of accumulating, would 
eventually dry up with a further change of atmos- 
pheric conditions.” 

“Whether or not, as a practical problem, double- 
glazed steel sash can be constructed with the inside 
panes sealed and an opening in the outside panes, is 
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worthy of the careful consideration of steel sash man- 
ufacturers. In attempting such a design, it is sug- 
gested that the following points be considered: 


a The opening should be very small, equivalent, 
say, to a %-inch hole, designed merely for a communi- 
cation, during temperature changes, between the in- 
ternal air space and the outside air. A large opening 
would result in direct heat loss by convection from 
the air space. 

b From the standpoint of the elimination of con- 
densation, the location of the “breathing hole” seems 
to be immaterial, but a consideration of heat economy 
would indicate that the bottom of the light is prefer- 
able. 

c The “breathing hole” should be protected from 
the weather and dirt. 

d A high-grade elastic putty should be used. On 
account of wind pressure, difference of expansion be- 
tween steel and glass (about 65 percent), careless 
setting, etc., absolute sealing of the inner panes prob- 
ably will not be accomplished. However, these tests 
show that a sufficient degree of tightness can be ob- 
tained, and that the larger part of the “breathing” will 
occur through the opening made for this purpose. 

e Leaks between air spaces should be eliminated. 

“In an attempt made to make several of the lights 
air-tight on each side, it was found that, on the appli- 
cation of heat, leaks developed, due either to the differ- 
ent expansion coefficients of the materials or to the 
fact that the pressure in the air space, increasing with 
the temperature, was sufficient to force a channel of 
escape, or both. Indeed, if such an opening had not 
been forced, the plain single-thick glass would have 
been broken by the internal pressure. An increase in 
temperature of only 32 degrees Fahrenheit will create 
a pressure of 1 pound per square inch on the glass, or 
a total pressure of 200 pounds, which was found by 
actual experiment to be sufficient to break the single- 
thick pane. The reason why some of those lights 
which had been puttied tightly each side showed con- 
densation and some did not, is now apparent; that is, 
on heating up, leaks were developed either to one side 
or the other, condensation appearing or being absent 
according to the above laws.” 

“The results of these tests should not be construed 
as indicating that double-glazed wood sash never show 
interior condensation, but merely that they are su- 
perior to steel and hollow metal sash in this respect in 
the present stage of development of the latter types.” 





NEW CATALOG OF THE UTICA HEATER 
COMPANY. 


A very attractive new heater catalog full of in- 
teresting matter concerning the line of the Utica Heat- 
er Company, Utica, New York, has been issued by 
that organization. The illustrations and text matter 
show up to excellent advantage the line of Superior 
warm air heaters made by this company. The cuts 
used are especially effective, the shadow cut idea being 
used to give an accurate idea of the interior construc- 
tion of the furnaces, method of air circulation and 
other important points to heater installers. Modern 
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heating by warm air is given a complete exposition in 
this booklet. Among the models shown is the Superior 
‘“‘Lodown,” which, as its name implies, is low in height 
giving ample room for elevation even in low basements. 
An especial feature of this model is the “Lodown” gas 
tight radiator. The feed door frame is eliminated and 
the feed door hung directly onto the mouthpiece. 
There is absolutely no chance for gas leakage. The 
Superior “Evrtite” is another model embodying many 
good features, among them being gas tight construc- 
tion, elimination of feed door frame, hot blast and 
large feed door patented grate and direct connected 
clean out. Several models of the New Idea Pipeless 
Furnace are shown, the models being of the 1800-1900 
and 2400-2500 series. Twelve pages are devoted to a 
series of carefully prepared rules and tables for warm 
air heating which should prove of interest to every 
installer. The various captions under which these 


articles appear are headed, “Size of Heater,” 
“Cold Air,” “General Work,” 
“Chimneys,” “Ventilation” and “General Tables and 
Data.” 
book comprises some 36 pages all full of live interest 


to furnace men. 


Rules for Furnace 


The cover design is printed in colors and the 
A copy of this booklet can be se- 


cured by addressing the Utica Heater Company, Utica, 
New York. 





WARM AIR HEATER GIVES FRESH AIR HEAT. 

To the retailer on the alert for selling arguments 
which carry conviction, there is much inducement in 
the claims made for their product by the American 
furnace Company of St. Louis. Every daily paper 
of any importance has its department of health whose 
columns are edited by a physician. The people, there- 
fore, are already educated to the importance of clean 
air, winter and summer. Their prejudice against the 
old type of Warm Air Heater, which disgorged gas 
laden, smoke-tinged, stale-smelling air, will incline 
them all the more readily and intelligently to a rad 
ically different type of heater which can be depended 
upon to give uniformly clean, fresh air heat. It is ad- 
visable, then, to write to the American Furnace Com- 
2725 
a catalog of prices, details, and descriptive proofs. 


pany, Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri, fo 


eo — 


COMBINED HEATING AND COOKING 
APPARATUS PATENTED. 

Under number 1,236,990, United States patent 

rights have been granted to Frederic Shearer, Lon- 

don, England, assignor to the American Radiator Com- 

pany, Chicago, Illinois, for a combined heating and 

cooking apparatus, described in 


the following: 





A heating and cooking  ap- 
paratus comprising a boiler provided 
with openings in its top wall through 
which the products of combustion 
are adapted to pass, brackets secured 








to the side walls of said boiler, a 
casing communicating with — said 
openings, said casing having side 


walls resting upon said brackets and 
end walls resting upon the top wall 
of said boiler, and an oven 
tioned within said casing, 
stantially as described. 





posi- 


sub- 
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NECESSITY OF VENTILATING THE KITCHEN. 


In our homes, one of the most important parts is 
usually neglected, from a ventilation standpoint, and 
this part is the kitchen, Any improvement that might 
be introduced in this regard will be well worth the 
effort. 

The kitchen should be designed so as to admit plenty 
of air and sunshine. The ratio of window openings 
to the cubical contents should be as high as any other 
room, but as a matter of fact, in the average home, the 
kitchen is simply a room with one or more windows 
and these generally of small size. A thermometer in- 
stalled in many kitchens would be a poor testimonial 
to the claim for a cool kitchen when cooking with gas. 
There is every hygienic ground for adequate ventila- 
tion of this room without the necessity of considering 
the means of cooking, and while it may not be prac- 
tical to have flue openings in the ceiling of every 
house, there is no reason why the window areas can- 
not be large and extend up to the ceiling. 

The ceilings are eapable of holding a great amount 
of heat and radiating it downward. They are heated 
rarmed air which naturally rises and has no 


by the 
If we 


outlet if the windows do not reach the ceilings. 
consider the area of the ceiling and the fact that its 
temperature may be five or ten degrees higher than 
the rest of the room, we can understand how the 
radiating effect of this area is equivalent to a smaller 
surface raised a great number of degrees. In fact, the 
only difference is that of position: One hundred 
square feet raised ten degrees in temperature is com- 
parable to ten square feet raised one hundred degrees. 

There are two important kinds of ventilation: First, 
that produced by heat or by the difference in tempera- 
ture of two bodies of air, and, second, mechanical or 
power ventilation. Heat, as is well known, expands 
air, lowering its specific gravity, and the result is a 
tendency to rise. This action is due to the pull of 
gravity on air of a relatively lower temperature whicn 
is denser, therefore heavier, and hence sinks to the 
floor. A body of air expands 1/460 of its volume for 
each degree rise in temperature, and, roughly speaking, 
a five degree rise increases the volume one percent. 

The specific heat of air is .23751 as compared with 
the specific heat of water, 1.000. Thus, one British 
Thermal Unit, which is the heat required to raise a 
pound of water one degree, will raise about four and 
one-quarter pounds of air one degree, which is equiva- 
lent to about 58 cubic feet. But while it takes a large 
volume of air to absorb one British Thermal Unit, it 
is easy for this air to give up its heat to a small body 
of another substance which has a higher specific heat. 
This explains why the total heat given to air is not 
always available for heating or ventilating purposes 
because an appreciable part of it is absorbed by walls, 
ceilings or the walls of flues. 

It is comparatively easy to secure a circulation of 
air in a heated house in winter on account of the dif- 
ference in temperatures indoors and out, in fact, so 
easy that the difficulty often arises in preventing 
draughts of air of different temperatures causing 
colds. The greater problem is to secure active circula- 
tion in summer time by natural means or difference 


Among the advantages claimed are: 
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in temperature, where the difference in temperature is 
so small a source of energy, and where a little differ- 
ence in temperature, even a degree or two, often means 
so much for one’s comfort. The answer is to make 
as great use of the natural means as possible, and if 
this proves inadequate, recourse must be had to me- 
chanical means, the fan. 





STEEL BASE REGISTERS OF DURABLE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


The Stearns Steel Base Registers, which are made 
by the Stearns Register Company, are said to be of 
exceptionally durable and substantial construction. 
They are made of high grade material in black or 





Stearns Steel Base Register. 


The company 
They are 
very attractive in design, as can be seen in the accom- 
The capacity is declared to be 


white japan or electroplated finishes. 
guarantees the registers against breakage. 


panying illustration. 
full in face and box, and the registers are very easily 
They can be obtained in five 
Further 


and simply operated. 
sizes, ranging from 8x1o to 11x13 inches. 
information about these registers can be secured by 
writing the Stearns Register Company, 111 East Fort 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





NEW IDEA PIPELESS FURNACE. 


The New Idea Pipeless Furnace manufactured by 
the New Pipeless Furnace Company, Utica, New 
York, combines several advantageous features which 
should at once the attention of those 
who are seeking for a lucrative agency proposition. 
One piece radi- 


command 


ator—cup point construction. One piece combustion 


dome. Two piece corrugated firepot. Triangular 
anti-clinker shaking grates. Direct connected clean- 
out. Hot Blast. Extra large'feed door. These fur- 
naces are made in seven different sizes of firepots. 
Send for catalog to Utica Heater Company, Utica, 

\Vest 


New York, or to the Chicago office, 218-20 
Kinzie Street. 


~~ 





If there is no commercial club or chamber cf com- 


merce in your town, it is probably because, like you, 
the 


hat 
alee 
1 


every man is waiting for somebody else to taxe 
lead. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 














PATTERNS FOR AN L=SHAPED HIP SKYLIGHT 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 


Now and then sheet metal men encounter L-shaped 
skylights and so for these, special patterns must be 
developed. The method is the same as for an ordinary 
hipped skylight, only the valley bar and jack bar are 


inverted. 

First, draw your 
tional elevation pitch line to 
the desired pitch, then de- 
tail the section “A” to the 
size you wish the common 
bars to have. From these 
points in this section, pro- 
ject lines parallel with pitch 


sec- 


line and so at some conve- 
nient points draw the ridge 
bar section “B” and the 
lower curb “C” to conform 
with the lines from “A.” 

The next step is to draw 
the part plan. Draw the 
line A-B on a 45-degree 
angle and then from all 
points in ridge bar “B” 
and curb “C,” drop lines to 
A-B. From these points 
square out lines, thus form- 
ing the part plan. On this 
center line A-B reproduce 
an exact detail of the sec- 
tion “A,” after which draw 
lines parallel to A-B. This 
represents your valley bar, 
and then watch how your 
lines intersect at ridge and 
curb and then draw your 
miter line as shown. 

Next we must develop a 
true diagonal view through 
this hip bar of plan, and 
for this take a paper strip 
and place it to the left of 
sectional elevation 
shown X, and then 
from each point in ridge 
bar “B” and the 
curb “C,” extend over 
points onto paper strip as 
shown. Now transfer this 
strip to a line drawn at 
right angles to A-B of plan 
as shown by X’. From 
each point in paper strip, 
Project over lines parallel 


as 


by 


lower 





}-] 
i | 





Sectiona 
|, Blevation. | 


with hip line indefinitely. Then from each point in 
miter line, square up lines cutting those projected 
from paper strip, as in points 1’-1”, 2’-2”, 3’-3”, etc. 
Care must be taken when drawing the elevation lines 
so that all lines are parallel to 1’-1”. If they are not, 
then some mistake has been made, and you must re- 
trace your points and lines to rectify it. 

To produce the detail “G,” the section “F” is used 
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and can be reproduced from “A,” or the lines can be 
picked from valley line of plan and set over, which 
gives you the same results. For the pattern of valley 
bar, pick the stretchout from section “G” and step it 
off as from 6 to 6; draw your stretchout line, and 
project points over from each point in miter line, thus 
establishing the points for miter cut at ridge and curb 
of pattern. 

The next pattern to be developed is the jack bar and 
for this, draw any horizontal line at a convenient place 
from the valley line A-B and from it draw the section 
“FE,” which is the same as “A.” Draw your lines into 
valley line, and establish your miter line “H.” From 
each of these points in miter line of plan “H” erect 
lines cutting lines of similar character in elevation 
which gives you the heavy miter line “H”’ in sectional 
eievation. The stretchout for jack bar is then picked 
from the section “A” and stepped off at right angles 
to elevation. Then continue with the development 
until the jack bar as shown is finished. 

The lower curb and the ridge bar only require 
square miters and can be developed as shown. Cap- 
ping can be designed to suit the job. 





DEPENDABLE FOOT GAP SHEARS. 


Among the great variety of tools and machines for 
sheet metal workers made by the Niagara Machine 





Niagara Foot Gap Shears. 


and Tool Works, is the “Niagara” Foot Gap Shears, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, which is de- 
pendable and works easily. It has a series of com- 
pound levers, which pivot on the housings and connect 
the cross head to the treadle rods. The gap arms 
that were formerly used are omitted, thereby, it is 
stated, reducing the moving weight 

The treadle bars are made of steel and are extensi- 
ble, to allow the regulating of the leverage according 
to the thickness of the material to be cut. The hous- 
ings have a gap fifteen to eighteen inches deep, to per- 
mit the cutting apart of sheets of any length as far 
from the edge as the gap allows. More detailed in- 
formation is given in Catalog 50SA, which can be se- 
cured by addressing the Niagara Machine and Tools 
Works, Buffalo, New York. 


ad 





Genius is usually frayed at the trousers—mediocrity 
is run down at the heels; but Success is always well- 
dresscd.—Joseph J. Lamb. 







CHICAGO SHEET METAL MEN WILL MEET 
ONCE A MONTH. 





The regular meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal Con 
tractors’ Association was held Tuesday evening, 
August 21st, at 8 P. M., in the rooms of the Hardware 
Club, Chicago, with a very fair attendance. President 
D. M. Haines called the meeting to order and W. W. 
Rockwood, Secretary, was at his accustomed position. 
After disposing of routine matters, it was called to the 
attention of the members present that other sheet 
metal contractors’ associations in St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Peoria and other cities held meetings only once a 
month and are very successful with their monthly 
meetings, so it was decided to amend the By-Laws so 
that hereafter the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors shall 


meet the third Tuesday in each month. 
eo 


TAR VARNISH TO PREVENT CORROSION OF 
IRON WORK. 


The following tar varnish for iron work appears in 
a British contemporary : 

Heat about ioo gallons of tar to a low boiling point, 
and add 100 pounds of fresh slacked lime sifted over 
the top and then worked down. Boil this mixture 
until it becomes pasty. Let it settle for a few minutes, 
and then add 20 pounds of tallow and 5 pounds of 
powdered resin. Stir until thoroughly mixed and all 
ingredients dissolved ; then allow to cool. The mixtures 
should not be raised to a higher temperature than 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. Should the preparation be too 
thick it can be thinned down with paraffin or naphtha. 

This is said to give a finish like stove enamel, to 
be elastic and to prevent corrosion. It is recommended 
by a South African reader whose works are on the 
edge of the sea, where southeast winds eat away iron- 
work very quickly. He says that all gas holders and 
galvanized iron roofs and galvanized sides of build- 
ings are painted two coats with this tar varnish and 
then whitewashed, thoroughly protecting them from 
the weather and salt air. The varnish is elastic and 
will stop corrosion. A similar mixture was used for 
coating the girders of all the bridges on a railroad 
the North of England with good results. 


—_ 


SASH FASTENER PATENTED. 





Under number 1,236,451, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Arthur W. Koiner, Richmond, 
Virginia, for a sash fastener 
























































described in the following: 

A sash holder comprising 4a 
har pivotally secured on a window 
frame having an outwardly bent 
upper end provided with a rounded 
extremity, a plate carried on a win- 
dow sash having a projecting bev- 
eled shoulder thereon, ada)ted to 
be engaged by the upper nd of 
said bar to hold the sash in open 
position, an eyelet secured upon 
the window frame adjacent to the 

i opposite end of said bar, and a 

1.236.451 flexible cord attached to thr lower 

— end of the bar and passin: ugh 

said eyelet by which the age- 

a 2 ment of the bar and plate may be 

os severed from a_ position remote 
a from the window. 
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TOM JOHNSING TOUCHES UPON A COOLING 
SUBJECT—VENTILATORS. 


Our “colored brother” from Washington, D. C., 
who hails to the name of “Tom Johnsing,” has in the 
past presented some timely information and sound 
advice to the sheet metal trade in his dialect letters 
which have appeared in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpDWARE Recorp, and his latest epistle, which is 
published herewith, is quite as interesting as its prede- 
cessors: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Sence yo print al my ritins i jedg it mus be good 
tonik fo de hiher edekashon ob sheatmetal mikanics 
& so on, an i has confidense in yor abilety as i say 
befor, an i is not peved now, 

Dis am de hottes day dis 
year in de nashons Capitel, 


i , 
: an i beg to refur to a coulin 
; subjec— 
Ventilaturs, 
Figure 1. As I run an read i see so 


meny mestaks in print an oder places by mikanics an 

teechrs on how to mak ventelatrs dat i is bilin over to 

becom a editur to corek dese mestaks de one ting 

or mistek mad mosly is dat dey fergits dat de mor 

resestnce dey mak for de snow an rein to git in de 
mor trubl dey mak fo de insid to com out 

A good ventelatur shuld hab its slats at a angel ob 

45 digree an de aidg ob one slat shuld be levl wid de 

Te a aidg ob de nex one, as in Fig- 

ger 1, an a chimbly cap, or 

roun ventilatur shuld hab its 

top almos flat lak in Figger 2. 

Here is enclose a pectur ob 

it is 


a remahkabel tin roof 


Figure 2. 47 yeas old an is mutch cut 
up wid four skilites pipe an a chimbly. plain tin was 
used an it wus soddered wid asid, it wus presarvd 
only tuice wid paint in dese las 20 year, a part of it 
replace a tar papr roof 22 years ago, it am on de 
Giclas cornish studio what yo showd de front in yor 
papr las spring, 

in dese times ob high price for matirel i lak to 
coushen ma tinker frens, not to giv in to temtashon 
to do shodie work, caus dis trade ob sheatmetel work 














A New Way of Keeping Ccol in Warm Weather. 


mus be saved for after de war, we wil shorely need 
(is ” 
lis trad mor aftr de war dan now, remembre dat guse 


pectur, 
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Dere is to mutch shodie work on skilites latly, dese 
poutiless skilites am lak de fashenabel ladies widout 
corset in de sumertim de pahts mov aroun luse an git 
frakchurd i ripair one las week wid 108 lites an i see 
agin dat de glas break mor offen dan wid putie in de 
frams, 

De pussen on de roof am jes a figrehead an hab 
nuthin to do wid de roof, jes lak de watch hab nuthin 
to do wid de case, an de fillin am on de outside 

Al de help in de Giclas establishmen hab de previleg 
to cuol off up dere in warm wether, wen it rain an 
storm de hed ahtist gos up an gits his showr direk 
Yors Trully, 

Tom JOHNSING. 


from God in de sky. 


Washington, D. C., August I, 1917. 
DANGER OF SHORTAGE IN TIN PLATE STILL 
EXISTING. 


The Department of Commerce announced, in a 
statement urging packers to turn to paper and fibre 
containers whenever possible, that there is still a short- 
age of tinplate, in spite of America’s tinplate output, 
last The 
statement says that increasing Government demands 


ac 7 


showing an increase of 25% over year. 


for steel for war purposes may at any time decrease 


allotments to tinplate manufacturers. In terms of 


base boxes, the tinplate output for the first half of 
the year, according to Department of Commerce fig- 


ures, was 160,038,732, against a total production of 


26,979,904 last year. 


IT MUST BE TIN. 





Traveler 
Hostler—I guess not. 
Chaparral. 


Is there water in my room? 

This here hotel’s got a new 
roof. 
—— 2s 


DOES NOT PAY. 


KNOCKING 


Old Bildad has a corner store, and deals in halibut and 
hay, and every hour you'll hear him roar about Kersmith, 
across the way. He talks about him all day long, and dreams 
about him when he sleeps, until people weary of his song, and 
quit his store and that for keeps. If old Kersmith marks 
down his hay a half a cent or so a bale, old Bildad weeps 
around all day, and fills the air with moan and wail. 

“No honest man,” he says, “can sell his hay at such a 
price as that; I know the cost of hay quite well—he must 
have stolen it, that’s flat!” 

He keeps his eyes on t’other place, and watches peopl 
come and go; and as he watches, down his face the moist and 
briny teardrops flow. “There goes a customer of mine! Ker 
smith has bribed him to desert!” And then he s! lot 
more brine, and throws a fit and tears his shirt 

His trade has dwindled all away, he gets but little of the 
mon; he doesn’t sell three bales of hay where formerly he 
sold a ton. For people hate to hear him roar about his rival 
all the time; and so they seek the other store and there blow 
in the wooden dime 

Kersmith tends strictly to his biz, and runs his joint in 
pleasing style; no wearisome old grouch is he; he always 
greets you with a smile. And if to Bildad you allude, Ker- 
smith has ne’er a word to say; he never makes a comment 
rude, but just wraps up your bale of hay And so he’s taking 
in the plunks; all day he hears their merry clank; he needs 
three Saratoga trunks to take the bullion to the bank 
If anything on earth is true, it’s this, that knocking doesn’t 
n don’t worry o’er what others do, but sell your halibut and 

Watt Masor 


eds a 


pay 

hay. N. 
°*e-- 

There is no more excuse tor leaving your window 

empty than for allowing your salespeople to sit around 


in a back room out of sight while customers come in. 
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LARGE VARIETY OF PERFORATED METALS 
FOR ALL PURPOSEs. 


One of the largest varieties of perforated metals 
at the command of the dealer is in the stock and spe- 
cial service of the Harrington and King Perforating 
Company. This company specializes in this work and 
are therefore able to produce a very extensive line 
for practically every use, including black and galvan- 
ized steel plates and sheets, sheet brass, bronze, tin, 
aluminum, zinc, lead, monel metal and other alloys, 
punched to suit the requirements of any purpose. The 
illustration herewith shows a number of the varieties 
of perforations. Peiforated screen plates and sheets 
can be had for grading and sorting all kinds of stone, 
ore, coal, gravel and sand or other material of a like 


nature. It seems that nothing is exempt from their 


oOo @ | 


Varieties of Harrington and King Perforated Metals. 





line as perforated metals may be had which serve in 
grain cleaning and sorting apparatus for centrifugal 
linings, filter press plates, false bottom strainers, dry- 
ing floors, extractor baskets and even for revolving, 
shaking and chute screens. Punched ornamental 
screens and metal grilles can be made to order to suit 
local requirements for radiators, ventilators, air vents 
and heat vents in both public and private buildings. 
Among the many articles that may be made to special 
order are perforated steel partitions, trays, baskets, 
boxes, lockers, and floors from metals 1/16 to %4 inch 
in thickness. The standard sizes of perforated tin 
and brass are carried in stock. 

Dealers desiring further information and prices can 
receive same by writing the Harrington and King 
Perforating Company, 610 North Union Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 





FIRE POT FORCES FLAMES TO CENTER. 


Military necessity may compel the issuance of gaso- 
line tickets in this country as it has of bread tickets ia 
Europe. Hence, a fire pot which effects a notable 
economy in the consumption of that precious fuei de- 
serves more than passing attention. The Double Blast 
Manufacturing Company, of North Chicago, Illinois, 
are the makers of a tinners’ fire pot which is said to 
embody many desirable principles besides that of low 
consumption of gasoline. This double blast soldering 
furnace causes both flames to converge accurately in 
the middle of the burner, thereby supplying a maxi- 
mum of heat. The manufacturers declare that it gives 
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a clean, blue flame without smoke or odor and tha: 
it is noiseless in operation. A circular containing full 
particulars is issued by the Company. It will amply 
repay any tinner the trouble of writing for it. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Address of Schuylkill Valley Stove Company. 
From the Stove Dealers Supply Company, 310 Chestnut 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Please advise where the Schuylkill Valley Stove 
Company is located. 
Ans.—Spring City, Pennsylvania. 
Machine and Carriage Bolts. 
From Ghent Manufacturing Company, Ghent, Minnesota. 


Can you tell us who makes machine and carriage 
bolts ? 

Ans.—American Bolt Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; American Equipment Company, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania; Ballard Drop Forge Company, Seattle, 
Washington; Barnes and Kobert Manufacturing 
Company, Milldale, Connecticut; and D. M. Bassett 
Bolt Works, Shelton, Connecticut. 

Buyers of Scrap Metal. 
From J. P. Baus, David, Iowa. 

Kindly tell me who will buy scrap metals. 

Ans.—S. Birkenstein and Sons, 377 West Ontario 
Street; Great Western Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, 41st and Wallace Streets; H. Kramer and 
Company, 730 South Canal Street; and Monroe Iron 
and Metal Company, 15 South Peoria Street; all 
Chicago. 

Garage Heater. 


From Hunter and Strehlow Company, 114 South Adams 
Street, Peoria, Illinois. 


Will you advise who makes a garage heater? 
Ans.—Pittsburgh Water Heater Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Safety Stove Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; and Scientific Heater Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stove Rods. 
From Ghent Manufacturing Company, Ghent, Minnesota. 


Who manufactures stove rods? 

Ans.—Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa; American 
Screw Company, Providence, Rhode Island; Berry 
srothers, Columbus, Ohio; Braeburn Steel Company, 
Braeburn, Pennsylvania; Cambria Steel Company, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Carnegie Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Connecticut; Fanner Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; and Kirk-Latty Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Maple Clermont Stove. 
From F. I. Feuerbacher, San Antonio, Texas. 

Please advise who makes the Maple Clermont Stove. 
Ans.—Gem City Stove Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Kennedy Tool Kit. 

From the Metropolitan Hardware Company, 555 South 

State Street, Chicago. 

- - rit 
Will you tell us who makes the Kennedy Tool Kit: 
Ans.—Kennedy Manufacturing Company, 14 East 

Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Auction of Stronach Door Check Company. 
From the T. B. & H. S. Henderson, 521 Commerce Street, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Kindly tell us who purchased the tools and patterns 
of the Stronach Door Check Company of Chicago. 

Ans.—Star Hardware Company, 3248 West 


Twelfth Street, Chicago. 
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NEW PATENTS. | 
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1,236,354. Wire-Stretcher. Alfred Rasmussen, St. Paul, 
Minn. Filed Jan. 21, 1916. 

1,236,364. Hose-Coupling. Harry B. Robinson, Muske- 
gon, Mich. Filed Mar. 14, 1916. 

1,226,369. Fish-Scaler. Thomas Barton Easby, Brook- 
lyn, and Desire Victor Louvet, Richmond Hill., N. Y., as- 
signors to New York Stamping Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filed June 5, 1917. 

1,236,416. Heating Device. Reuben W. Fink, Toledo, 
Ohio. Filed Jan. 22, 1917. 

1,236,429. Waste-Can. Augie L. Hansen, Evanston, IIL, 
assignor to Justrite Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III. 

1,236,463. Fish-Hook. James S. Madderra, Butler, Okla. 
Filed June 14, 1917. 

1,236,507. Grass-Catcher. Benjamin Van Why, New 
Castle, Pa. Filed Apr. 18, 1917. 

1,236,536. Spring-Hinge. James Boyd, Portland, Mich. 
Filed Feb. 21, 1917. 

1,236,547. Gearing for Washing-Machines. George L. 
Davis, Binghamton, N. Y. Filed May 19, 1916. 

1,236,607. Food-Chopper. Clarence Schock, Mount Joy, 
Pa. Filed Feb. 26, 1915. 

1,236,608. Revolver. Reginald F. Sedgley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed Mar. 20, 1917. 

1,236,616. Operating Mechanism for Wire-Stretchers 
Walter H. Snow, Arcadia, Fla. Filed Nov. 3, 1916. 

_ 1,236,618. Sash-Top. Harrison E. Stagman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Filed January 25, 1916. 
i — Mop. Thomas J. Ellis, Loda, Ill. Filed May 
oS, 1917. 
_ 1,236,699. Self-Generating Heating-Torch. Paul L. Geer, 
San Jose, Cal. Filed Oct. 2, 1916. 

236,728. Door-Holder. John McCormick, Northville, 
S. D. Filed Feb. 7, 1917. 

.. 1,236,734. Hose-Reel. Edward Clifton Merrill, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Filed May 26, 1916. 

1,236,743. Plumb-Level. William H. Morrow, Milan, 
Mo. Filed Mar. 28, 1914. 

., 136,810. Safety-Lock. Andrea Zambella, Boston, Mass. 
Filed July 17, 1916. 

y “36,814. Ege-Beater. George E. Alexander, New 
ork, N. Y., assignor to Margaret A. Alexander, Millers- 
town, Pa. Filed May 4, 1917. Serial No. 166,488. 


1226817. Carpenter's Sai : : 
216 817 : Square. George Bick, Chicago, 
Il. Filed Aug. 30, 1916. quare s¢0rg 





1,236,864. Sash-Holder. Zygmunt Pehel, New York, N. 
Y., assignor of one-fourth to Wincenty Figler, New York, 
N. Y., and one-fourth to James Molinski, Astoria, N. Y. 
Filed Mar. 17, 1917. 

1,236,881. Knob-Lock for Doors. Frank J. Schalow, 
Evergreen, N. Y. Filed Oct. 17, 1916. 

1,236,936. Screen Having Fly-Exit Means. Elmer K. 
Holland, Gait, Mo. Filed Aug. 2, 1916. 

236,945. Combination-Lock. William Klimas, Paterson, 
NX. J. Filed Apr. 13, 1917. 

1,236,955. Antidrip-Spout. Harvey B. Lindsay, Oakland, 
Cal., assignor to Cora Looney Lindsay, Oakland, Cal. Filed 
Feb. 15, 1916. 

1,236,979. Door Handle and Lock. Ben E. Porter, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Filed Sept. 14, 1916. 

236,985. Stove. Charles G. Rowlette, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., assignor by mesne assignments, to Forest V. Detwiler, 
Pottstown, Pa. Filed Aug. 17, 1914. 

,237,016. Waste-Receptacle. Charles C. Brown, Macon, 
Ga. Filed Sept. 6, 1916. 

237,021. Tool. Ruloff Dewitt Corke, Yonkers, N. Y., 
assignor of one-fourth to Henry McEvoy, Brooklyn, N. Y,. 
Filed Apr. 15, 1916. 

1,237,030. Door-Holder. Charles A. Haas, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Apr. 28, 1917. 


237,044. Coal-Oil Burner for Cook-Stoves. Richard 
R. Hopkins, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Filed Apr. 9, 1917 
1,237,056. Gun-Cleaner Attachment. John F. Kitchen, 


Erie, Pa. Filed Mar. 23, 1917. 

1.237.066. Washboard. Jerry M. Lapham, Marietta, 
Ohio. Filed Mar. 20, 1917. 

1,237,070. Post-Hole Digger. Walter Lunstrom, Almont, 
Mont. Filed Nov. 11, 1916. 

237,075 Ice-Pick Scabbard. John B. Martelli, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Apr. 3, 1917. 

237.093. Dairy-Can. Myhalz H. D. Priddy, Richmond, 
Cal. Filed Jan. 20, 1916. 

1.237,114. Calipers. Arthur E. Stanhope, Bloomfield, N. 
J. Filed Oct. 30, 1916. 

1,237,116. Safety-Latch. Abram A. Still, Annette, Cal. 
Filed Mar. 31, 1917. 

1,237,162. Gang Bread-Cutter. Samuel A. Prazeau, 
Shaniko, Oreg. Filed Apr. 20, 1917. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








ONE PRICE PLAN STILL IN DOUBT AND 
MARKET CONTINUES UNCERTAIN. 


The President’s action in fixing coal prices based 
on costs in each district makes it evident that a one 
price policy in iron and steel is not likely to be 
adopted. The Federal authorities appear to appre- 
ciate the difficulties which are encountered in formu- 
lating a working plan for the regulation of the iron 
and steel industry and this is shown in the continued 
lack of definite action at Washington. It is obvious 
now that the several false moves which have been 
made have retarded rather than promoted the develop- 
ment of a practical method of action. The advisa- 
bility of a policy of uniform price to the Government 
and the public seems rather doubtful and there is 
some talk of the possible abandonment of even the 
one price plan to include the allies. 

The current business in iron and steel still appears 
to be made up largely of Government needs with a 
little private business. A great revival of buying 
could be expected if the market were freed of the 
uncertainty and speculation over Government policies 
affecting prices, because consumption goes forward 
under a full head. The possibilities that the Federal 
authorities may do something to their advantage, has 
influenced buyers to hold off. 

Pig iron buying is light and there is a trend towards 
easier prices. Resale offers are causing greater ir- 
regularity in iron and steel prices than ever before. 
Plate sales at 8 cents, Pittsburgh, are reported in 
the east, where the highest levels have prevailed in 
this product. Quick tonnage at 8.50 cents Pittsburgh, 
in various districts both from 
Further resale offers of plain 


has been obtainable 
mills and buyers. 
shapes have been made by fabricating shops. As sooi 
as the Government gets a better line on its own needs, 
some modification of the export embargo which has 
been backing up previously sold tonnage in various 
directions is intimated. 
STEEL. 

There is little activity in the market for bars, 
especially soft steel. There are sufficient bookings 
in steel mills to prevent taking on further business 
and Government requirements are being received to 
such an extent that private consumers have little 
opportunity to place new orders. Hard steel bars 
are being quoted at 4.50 to 5 cents, Chicago mill, with 
little demand. Makers of bar iron have enough 
contracts to carry them well through the present 
year, consequently, new business is not being taken. 
It seems probable that present bookings will provide 
mills with rollings until beyond the first of the year, 
and although there is a demand on the part of con- 
sumers for 1918 tonnage, this is not being booked. 





sidding for steel plates continues on the part of 
export brokers, although embargoes prevent shipment 
of this material except in a few instances. Almost 
any price is asked, and 10 to 10.50 cents, Pittsburgh, 
can be obtained. On the other hand, a small tonnage 
of plates to fill a gap in a rolling schedule caused 
by the withdrawal of an export order was made at 
8.69 cents, Chicago. No contract tonnage is being 
allowed to lapse and be cancelled by mills and speci- 
fications on the part of plate contract holders are full. 
Structural projects placed in the west recently, involve 
only small tonnages, and all are for industrial pur- 
poses. Shape prices are unchanged. 
COPPER. 

Interest in the copper market continues to center 
on the action at Washington. In some quarters it is 
believed the Government and the copper producers 
may come to an understanding this week. Consumers 
are disinterested pending decision as to prices, and 
prefer to take chances in the market as they find it. 
The large producers have been practically out of the 
market for two months and any concessions they 
have been willing to make to the larger consumers 
have been turned down. The usually active traders ia 
the copper market are today doing nothing and some 
of the smaller producers are not meeting today’s 
prices. Quotations on Electrolytic are as follows: 
Spot, 27 to 27% cents, New York; August, 2634 to 
27'4 cents; September, 2614 to 2634 cents; fourth 
quarter, 25% to 26 Prime Lake copper is 
quoted nominally at 28 to 29 cents. Casting copper 
is quoted at 2634 to 27% cents. 


cents. 


TIN. 

A little business is being done in tin from day to 
day. Few recent sales of Straits have been noted. 
The tin committee has not yet made any announce- 
ment as to progress of plans for adjusting distribution 
of metal arriving in this country. Straits tin is quoted 
nominally at 62 to 621% cents today. Only small ton- 
nages are offered in the market at present prices and 
consumers are picking up everything in sight, as the 
spot situation is still showing no noticeable better- 


Chicago warehouses have decreased prices 
Pig tin, 


ment. 
one cent a pound, the new quotations being: 
69 cents and bar, 70 cents. 


LEAD. 

Lack of information as to what the Government 
intends to do relative to prices of the various metals 
continues to repress confidence among consumers, and 
buying except in connection with Government work 
is extremely light. Much mystery surrounds the 
actions of the Government in its purchases of various 
metals and in the meantime, the market is halting: 
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Lead buying is confined to lots of one or two carloads 
for prompt shipment. Producers hold a decided ad- 
vantage over consumers, because they know how much 
lead is being produced and how much is being con- 
sumed. The Government, which is the heaviest con- 
sumer, refuses to let it be known how much it is 
taking. The leading independent is quoting 11 cents, 
New York, while outside sellers are quoting 1034 
to 11 cents for spot lead in New York. Prompt and 
August shipments are quoted at 10% to 11 cents, St. 


Louis. 


SOLDER. 
Solder prices remain the same as those quoted in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN August 18th, and are as follows: 
XXX Guaranteed, %& %, 39% cents; Commercial, 


“17 


Y, & Ya, 37% cents; Number 1 Plumbers,’ 35% cents. 


SPELTER. 

Conditions in the spelter market have changed 
very little in the past week, excepting that a slightly 
easier tone has developed. The Government has not 
yet made public what price it obtained on the 11,500,- 
ooo pounds of Prime Western spelter it recently pur- 
chased. There are apparently no new developments 
in the situation which would explain the inactivity 
of the market but several important sellers have come 
out and offered large quantities on the market and 
have cut their prices 4% cent to 4 cent to % cents 
per pound in their efforts to sell. As there is virtually 
no demand the market has shown no resistance to 
the pressure brought to bear upon it today. While 
some sellers still are asking 8% cents St. Louis, for 
prompt August and September shipment, sales have 
been made at 8.3714 cents and an attractive offer 
might result in 814 cents being done. For last quarter 
8% to 854 cents St. Louis, is being asked. 
warehouses have reduced their quotations on spelter 
in slabs 14 cent, the new quotation being 9% cents. 


Chicago 





SHEETS. 

Fair sized inquiries have developed for sheets dur- 
ing the past week in the Pittsburgh market. Most of 
the independent mills are in the market to take lim- 
ited tonnages and afford satisfactory deliveries in 
most instances. The leading producer is filled up for 
a period extending beyond the present year and is not 
booking new tonnages. The Government is in the mar- 
ket for additional requirements, and one inquiry will 
involve from 700 to 2000 tons of sheets for from 
25,000 to 100,000 more stoves for cantonments. Early 
delivery of this material is wanted. It is reported that 
recent orders for 28 gauge black sheets have been 
taken at from 9 to 10 cents; for 10 gauge blue an- 
nealed at from 9 to 9.75 cents and 28 gauge galvan- 
zed at from 10 to 12 cents, Pittsburgh, but these 
figures seem to be a little higher than the prevailing 
quotations. 


TIN PLATE. 

Mill operations during the past week in the Pitts- 
burgh market have been much better, as the weather 
has been somewhat milder. Prospects now are for 
Continued improvement, and heavier production next 
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October than at any previous time, as there are a few 
more mills in operation than when production per mill 
was at its maximum a few months ago. The mills are 
still crowded with business. Mills have now com- 
pleted all their first half contracts, which were at 
$5.75 to $6.00 and they are now working on second 
half contracts, which are at from $7.50 to $8.00. A 
little business is being done. Some odd lots arising 
in stock are going at about $12.00. An export order 
was recently taken at $17.50. 


OLD METALS. 

Somewhat higher quotations are being made on 
some grades of iron and steel scrap in the Chicago 
market. It was apparent two weeks ago that the 
bottom of the decline was being reached and several 
grades are now about to move upward. The move- 
ment is not very strong but indications are that an 
advance all along the line is likely to come at any 
time. Demand for heavy melting steel on the part of 
Ohio consumers has brought an increase in these 
grades which are being shipped east in considerable 
tonnage. It is believed that buying by local consum- 
ers would bring the price on this material to $35.00, 
Chicago. Railroad offerings are few and the tonnage 
small. Wholesale dealers’ quotations, which may be 
considered nominal are as follows: Old steel axles, 
$43.00 to $44.00; old iron axles, $43.00 to $44.00; 
steel springs, $36.00 to $37.00; Number 1 wrought 
iron, $33.00 to $34.00; Number 1 cast iron, $23.00 
to $24.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals 
are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 21 cents; 
light brass, 13 cents; lead, 9% cents: zinc, 6 cents; 


cast aluminum, 25 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Present indications in the Chicago pig iron market 
point to strength. Not only is the local product quoted 
at $55.00 furnace, for any delivery to the middle of 
i918, but outside competition is meeting that price 
without shading. An inquiry for 2000 tons in the 
Chicago district has brought out a price equivalent 
to $55.00, Chicago, from furnaces at a distance. Re- 
cent sales of off iron have been made freely to large 
consumers. Southern iron is quiet with small inquir 
ies for spot. These can be filled only from warrant 
stocks. The demand has been so great that these 
stocks are well sold and if sufficient cars could be 
obtained, yards would probably be nearly cleared. 
Resale and warrant iron for prompt delivery is mov- 
ing at $50.00, Birmingham. Southern makers who 
are willing to sell for first half are taking busimess at 
$45.00, Birmingham. 


changed at $59.50 to $62.00, Chicago. 


Lake Superior charcoal is un 
Charcoal fur- 
naces which have been keeping up deliveries very 
well, are beginning to fall behind. In the Pittsburgh 
market, indications are that as soon as the policy of 
the Government with regard to the fixing of prices 
is determined, increased activity in the pig iron market 
will develop. No new business of consequence has 
been closed in this market but it is understood that 
interesting orders for war purposes are pending. Fur 
naces are well filled with contracts for the remainder 
of the year and stocks are virtually cleaned up. Re- 
sale offerings are reported to be light. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS, 


PIG IRON. 


eeeese 


Basic 
Northern Pay. - “No. 2 oe 


Southern ra No. 2. 


Lake Sup. 
Mellestie..c.. 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
DOOD. ccccccosseetseue a3 


COKE PLATES. 


kes, 180 Ibs.... 20x28 $31 80 
) 20x28 32 00 
IC 20x28 32 50 
IX 20x28 35 00 





BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


«eee... per 100 ibs.$10 00 

per 100lbs. 10 05 

per 100 lbs. 10 10 

Wee B6..cce0 eccecee per 100 Ibs. 10 20 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 


No. 18-20......4...per 100 lbs. $9 80 
No. 22-24.........-per 100 lbs. 9 85 
Tic cagsenesadl 100 lbs. 9 90 
No. 27....e+e++++--per 100 lbs. 9 95 
No. 28....+++++++--per 100 Ibs. 10 00 


) 


GALVANIZED 


No. 16......0+++++-per 100 Ibs.$11 00 | 
No. 18-20..........per 100Ibs. 11 15) 
No. 22 24.....+....per 1001bs. 11 30 
No. 26...06+++++++eper 1001 bs. 11 45 
No. 27...2+00++++--per 1001 bs. 11 60 
No. 28.....++++++.sper 1001 bs. 11 75 
No. 30......++++++-Der 100 lbs. 12 25 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


No. 24.....+++++++ per 1001 bs.$10 80 
8 a per 1001 bs. 10 85 
No. 27...02++0++++ per 1001bs. 10 90 
No. 28.....++++++. per 1001bs. 11 00 


SMOOTH SHERT STEEL. 
Per 1001bs. 
Wood's Smooth No. 20........ 
FeO BIB6 ccceve 
No 25-26 ...... 
4 ee 
No. 28........ 10 50 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $13 75 


SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed § & 4. a Ib, * 
Commercial } & $ wg 
_ No.1 Plumbers... ..... sste 


SPELTER 
PRR intectssssstanmnsescscemlll 


SHEET ZINC. 


TS | 
Less than Cask lots. .§22 50 to $23 00 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base ...ccee.se0eee36C 


AUGERS. 


13 
25 | Boring Machine..... 
tm I 


National (White) brands (in me 
ib Me | Carpenter’ 's Nut... 


than 100 fb.l ots), per 
Sheat. 


Full coils........per 1001bs.$13 25 
Cut coils........per 100 lbs. 13 50 


ALUMINUM. 


Carload! ots. 
No. 1 Pure Ingot...... > 0 
Sheete -_ 75 


eee eee eee eteeeee 


Digwell, 8-inch 


doz. $12 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 


TIN. . = 
Fis tia. ceteeeeceeeee DOF Ib, 


ADZES. 
Carpenters’, 
Eee 
Coopers’. 
CO 
Pissscctecescceensecustl 


Ratlroaé. 
er 


AMMUNITION. 


Caps, Percussion—per 1,000, 
F. ¥. L.. Waterpro, 1-108..... or 


69c 
70c 


Ship. 


AWLS. 
Brad. 


No. 3 Handled per doz 
No. 1050 Handled.... 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 





Loaded with Black Powder.....3 
— i Smokeless Powder, 


with Sen 32 
RS . with Smokeless Powder, 

high grad 3 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade..... 32% | 
Smokeless Leader Grade..... ooae 
Black Powder 


Geseskiesesneeeaee 


seer eeeeee 


No. 1 handled 
No. IS, socket han’ 
No. 7 Stanley 


U.M.C 


oe Cc 5 
Nitro Ciub.. socesescsensones . Boy's Handled. 


Arrow 5 
aerate ie 0} Niagara. seeeeesueeul 


AXES. 


| Broad. 
Plumbs, West, , ere 


- Faemen' s (handled), 


Gun Wads—per 1000 
Winchester 7- 7-8 gauge 

9-10 gauge 

11-28 gauge..... 


oe 


Powder. “Bach 
3 33| | Single Bitted (handled). 
56 


Warren Silver Steel 
Warren Blue Finished 
Rough Rider. 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel 
Warren Blue Finished 
Rough Rider. 


Double Bitted (without handles). 


Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ib. 
OZ. 


L.&R. pt Extra Sporting 
b. canisters 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporti 
4-lb. canisters — 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporti 
3-lb. canisters pcataign 


Hercules ‘‘E. C.” and “‘Infallible’’ 
50 can drums 43 5 


Hercules “E. C.,"’ kegs 

Hercules “E. C.,”’ $-kegs 

Hercules ‘‘Infallible,"* 25 can 
drums 22 


Ht 75 
¥ -. 
Perfect 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to ‘ ibs. 

are the base prices. 

34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 

4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 

0 | 44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, ae NAIL. 


10 20 
Hercules “Infallible,’’ 10 can Per 1,000. ..$5 00 6 $0 750 9 “00 
00 
Hercules “‘E.C.,"* }-kegs 
Hercules “E.C.” and oemnenneds 
canisters 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rife, 
canisters 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
canisters. 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
canisters 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 
Hercules Selinye Revolver, 





BALANCES, SPRING. 


|Pelouze.......+++ 


| 
| 


| BARS, CROW. 


+4 


1 00) BASKETS. 
(Clothes. 

Small Willow...... 
— = 


ANVILS, 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs 
ASBESTOS. 
| Boerdend Paper, es to yy”. .17cner Ib, Boma Iron. 
hicker, , -18c per lb. 


94c per lb. | 
9ic per lb. 





1 bu. 
$19 50 21 50 


60% |\Carpet. 
10% 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 25 


Ford's, with or without screw... isa 
Snell’s “* . = 15% 


per doz.$19 ” 


2 50 
Perfect Doumiae, Forest Clipper 12 25 Br 


% | 


ccccccccccccess0% | 


25 |Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00) 


1} bu, | 


BEATERS. 
Per doz, 


$110 
1 40 
ee 316 
Per doz. 
$1 10 


No. 17 Finned Spring Wire.. 
No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 
No. 10 Preston. ..ccccces 


. 50 Imp. Dover 
No. 102 “ i 
io. 150 “* 


13 
18 


BELLOWS. 
Blacksmiths’ 
Hand. 


8 9 10 12 
Per doz..$8 00 900 1000 1275 


Moulders’, 


12-inch Per doz. 15 00 


Call, 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary be, 
Bronzed base..... per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
High Grade 
Kentucky 


Door. 
New Departure Automatic. . 
A: 
-in. Old Copper Bell 
-in. Old Copper Bell, ancy. 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 
34 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 


| Hand. 


Hand Bells, polished 
White Metal 


Silver Chime 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloys.. 





-30% 
75 100 
$2. $s 3 00 400 5 50 


BEVELS, TEE 
Stantey’ s, rosewood handle, new 
Nets 


Farm, lbs... 


Auger. 
Jenning’ s Pattern 
Ford’s Car and Machine 
Ford’s Ship 


Russell 
Clark’s 
Steer’s 


enning’s........+++++ 
"Pema ti 308s 





| Countersink. 


| No. e Wheeler’e. wail 
| No.2 
American Snailhead.. 
ose A 
Flat 
Mahew’s Flat 
Snail 


it) 


Dowell. 
Russell Jennings. 


Gimlet. 


Standard Double on... ee 2s) 
German Pattern doz. 9% 





Reamer. 
| Stand s Square 
tandaru Square 
American Octagon. . 


| Serpew Driver. 
No. 7 Common....--+ 
No. 1 Triumph....-- 











